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live 


News items 
should reach us 
by Mondays July 
for inclusion in the 
August issue 

Sounding Off 
iscompiledby 
Andrew Pothecary 


■Summer Festivals 1: UK roundup. 
The annual Glastonbury pig out (25, 
26,27 June) means you can take 
your pick on the main stage from 
the likes of Baaba Maal and Wynton 
Marsalis, on the Jazz World Stage, 
D-Influence, James Taylor Quartet 
or Fun-Da-Mental, or perhaps 
Suede, The Orb or Jamiroquai on 
the NME Stage, and combine it all 
with cabaret, circus and movies 
(myself, I think it’s a pity you just 
can't stay at home and watch it on 



HDTV.) Tickets for the adventurous 
are £58 for the weekend (0272 
767868) and for the latest act 
bookings there's a hotline (0839 
66 88 99). With more time to 
spare, there's the Mean Fiddler’s 
The Phoenix weekend at Stratford 
upon Avon (16,17,18 July) where 
the line up includes Sonic Youth, 
George Clinton, The Pooh Sticks, 
Courtney Pine (16), Faith No More, 
Dr Phibes, Gil Scott Heron (17), 

The Black Crowes, Living Colour, 

Los Lobos, Gangstarr and Jazz 
Jamaica (18) and even with a big 


top and fun fair that is much, much 
less than the half of it For further 

ticket agent call 0336 404 909, 
otherwise tickets for the weekend 
(£49 including camping) can be 
had from any Mean Fiddler outlet. 
Meanwhile at Rivermead, Reading 

WOMAD will be underway: your 
choice from, for example, Mighty 
Sparrow, Chief Dr Sikiru Ayinde 
Barrister (16), King Sunny Ad6, 

Eddi Reader, Steve Williamson (17), 
Daniel Lanois, Nusrat Fateh Ali 
Khan or Roberto Pla's Latin Jazz 
Ensemble (18) plus, it goes without 
saying, many, many more. Weekend 
tickets at £40, day tickets at 
£12.50 (16) or £17.50 (17,18), 
cones available. Call the credit card 
hotline on 0734 591591 or First 
Call or Ticketmaster. On a smaller 
scale and centring on jazz are the 
South Bank Jazz and Blues Festival 
at Grimsby including Brian Priestley, 
Orphy Robinson and Elvin Jones 
(2-4) (for tickets call 0472 342 
422), and the Glasgow 
International Jazz Festival (1-11) 
where there's Nina Simone, David 
Murray, Hermeto Pascoal, Ahmad 
Jamal, a Scottish date for the Art 
Ensemble of Chicago plus many 
others. Ticket Information on 041 
227 5511 


■Summer festivals 2: World 
roundup. The San Sebastian Jazz 
Festival (23-27) features a stellar 


line up including CJ Chenier's 
Zydeco Band (23), Gonzalo 
Rubalcaba, Don Pullen (24), Charlie 
Haden (26) and the Art Ensemble 



3443 4811 79. The enormous 
North Sea Jazz Festival (1000 
artists!) is from 9-11 July and 
features the likes of Yellowjackets, 
BB King, Herbie Hancock, Chick 
Corea, Chaka Khan and John 
Scofield all at Congresgebouw in 
The Hague, Holland. (31 0 70 350 
20 34). There's an open air jazz 
festival in Malta for those looking to 
combine a Mediterranean holiday 
with music (23-25) that will feature 
among others Charlie Haden, Tania 
Maria and Al di Meola. Tickets are 
about £15 a night for those already 
there or there's a Multitours trip for 
four or seven nights from £244 
(071 821 7000). And finally 
there’s the 33rd Festival 

Cote D’Azur (15-28) where you 
can see Jesse Davis (15), a 
hommage to John Coltrane with 
Rashied Ali, Ravi Coltrane, Archie 
Shepp and Carlos Santana (25) 
and Stanley Jordan (26) and 
others, though you may like to 
leave before Nigel Kennedy 
premieres in France and lowers the 
tone (28). (Tel 93 33 95 64) 


■Big names cornin’ at ya. To tie in 
with our retrospective feature 
(ahem) Prince plays two shows in 

Meadowbank Stadium (29) and 
London’s Wembley Arena (31). Get 
your plaid shirts on: coinciding with 
the release of his new Unplugged 

this month — oops), raving folk- 
rock warhorse Neil Young plays 
London's Finsbury Park (11, 
supported by Seattle Grunge 
meisters Pearl Jam and fey 
Manchester fops James), and 
SECC, Glasgow (12). Finally, office 
heroine, soul survivor Chaka Khan 
jets in to play London's 
Hammersmith Apollo (8). Attitude 
and control in abundance (now 
when's the Rufus revival due to 


■Just time to catch the mid¬ 
summer Jazz On a Summer's Day, 
a Mean Fiddler/Jazz Cafe festival at 
the Alexandra Palace Park, London 
on 27 June. The hot-summer line- 

Brothers, Courtney Pine, Roy 
Ayers, David Sanborn and Bheki 
Mseleku. Tickets are £22.50 in 
advance from any Mean Fiddler 
venue or Ticketmaster (071 344 
4444). Also for the quick off the 
mark is Airto and Flora Purim's 
Fourth World gig at Subterania, 
London on 28 June, billed as a 
back-by-popular-demand Latin 
Jazz Dance special with the band 
being supplemented by members 
of the London based percussion 
group Afro Bloc. From 8pm-2am, 

the door (081 961 5490). 

■Somethin’ Else continue their 
club gigs at Subterania into July 
proper with a regular Saturday 
night date with DJs, showcasing 

City Productions (3), dance funk 
from Raw Stylus (10) and the no- 
introduction-necessary Courtney 
Pine (17) — this time round with 
his British band. Meanwhile, D*Note 
— another band beyond the 
exhausted jazz/rap tag — will be 
providing their many-sourced 
totally unexhausted music for free 
at the Hackney Free Community 








Festival, Hackney Downs Park (3) at 
4.30pm 

■Mike Westbrook will be leading 
his 20 piece orchestra through 
three dates of compositions for the 
jazz orchestra he and Kate 
Westbrook have put together over 
the past two decades. They’ll be at 
the 100 Club, London (14), the 
Newark Festival, Newark Castle 
(22) and Jazz On a Summer’s 
Weekend, Tunbridge Wells (31). 

■It's been mentioned already so 
this time round If s just a reminder 
— that Company Week is 
happening from 20-24 July at The 

the-world improvisors, (including 
Derek Bailey, Don Byron and Ikue 
Mori) can be seen at all five nights 
for £20 or nightly for £8 (071 387 
0031). 

■And continuing on the improvising 
theme, the Alex Maguire-Johannes 
Bauer-Willi Kellers Trio will be 
touring in July. The piano- 
trombone-percussion group — who 
between them have clocked up 
previous collaborations with the 
likes of Evan Parker, Louis Moholo, 
the Cecil Taylor European Big Band 
and Marilyn Crispell — will be at The 
Vortex, London (1), The Glasgow 
Jazz Festival (3), The Bradford 
Festival (5), The Four Bars Inn, 
Cardiff (8) and The Fishermans, 
Brighton (9). 


appearances from label bands like I 
His Name Is Alive, Pale Saints and 
Red House Painters (see feature, 
issue 112), a selection from the 
work of excellent 4AD sleeve 
designers Vaughn Oliver's v23, plus, 
at the venue's Cinematheque, 
promos, short films and animations 
from the label's history. Ticket 
information from the ICA (071 930 
3647). 

■Irish/American ruffneck 
HipHopper5 House of Pain will be at 
the Phoenix Festival as part of a UK 
tour which also includes The Town 
& Country, Leeds (13), 

Barrowlands, Glasgow (14), The 
Academy, Manchester (16), Rock 
City, Nottingham (18) and the 
Brixton Academy, London (20). 
Support acts are blunted Hispanic 
rappers Cypress Hill and new kids in 
the 'hood Funkdoobiest 

■Free and improvised (and, indeed, 
free to see) music for those with 
free time. There are weekday 

Royal Festival Hall each day 
(12.30-2pm) from 13-16 July 
when, under the title Take Two, 
piano duos will provide lunchtime 
music from the jazz/improvised end 
of the spectrum. Among them, 

Vicari teams with Huw Warren (13), 
Jonathan Gee with Steve Rose 
(14), Keith Tippett and new free 
player John Law (15), Pete 
Jacobson and In Co-Motion’s Steve 



aned'rta's 

idea 

The good and bad in America's freedoms bang right up 
against each other. They always have. Long ago, at a time 
when millions were fleeing clogged and corrupt old Europe 
for the chance to remake their lives in wide open space, there 
was a Civil War raging — about who in America counted as a 
real person: Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness (except 
for slaves) was the version of the Constitution one side were 
fighting for. This nation put together by committee, had 
dispensed with kings and similar foolishness, and made every 
provision for enterprise and invention to thrive — but there 
were certainly glitches in the notion of property that still 
needed to be ironed out. 

History lesson over? If you like. But the reasons that American 
music can these days nowhere be escaped are all caught up in 
such history. So the spirit of Woodstock appears in Prague and 
Tianenman — and there are Elvis impersonators to be found in 
Calcutta. The longhair, rock quartet is a symbol of undogmatic 
non-conformity worldwide — while a small, ferocious, utterly 
American phenomenon like Free Jazz is now a stock art-music 
mode in all parts of Europe, its former "blackness" now (only?) 
metaphor for committed marginality and "spiritual" resistance 
(to Coca Cola, or Madonna, if they can be told apart). 

The 20th century, someone once said, would be the 
American Century — and for good or bad, that’s what 
happened. The centre everywhere — whether embraced or 
attacked — is American popular culture. In the case of music, 
one easy reason can be stated in three words: Thomas Alva 
Edison, the man who invented the phonograph in 1877, the 
man, indeed, who invented the idea of the inventor-as- 
profession. And the phonograph gave American music a 
headstart for the future — at a moment when no one 
(frankly) gave a toss about it, it began to flower and to fight in 
its new technological playground. 

Out of the Carter Family, Bessie Smith and Louis 
Armstrong, out of Charles Ives and the Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band, it unfolded, incredibly fast, into an enormous number of 
modes and forms, until today that very spread and diversity, 
and the symbolic and social conflicts that shape it, are 
mapped wholesale onto like and unlike conflicts in far-flung 
quarters of the globe. 

American music is at one and the same time a matter of 
enterprise and invention, and a matter of market conformity. 
Often the two notions appear, at war, in the very same piece 
(or song, or symphony). And the strange thing is, even as the 
American century ends, there are still spaces to be found, 
frontiers to be crossed, freedoms to be won. MARK SINKER 







sajnding 



between 24 July and 8 August. 

The well-established Yothu Yindl 

and modern music technology at 
the Queen Elizabeth Halt The Mills 
Sisters, Torres Strait Islanders in 

jobs, sing guitar-accompanied 
"happy songs'-for free - 
outside at 3.45pm and In the 
evening-for tickets-in the 
Purcell Room (both 24); and Roger 
Knox leads the country Euraba 
Band (31 (.Others such as 
didjeridoo player Richard Walley 



(with Django Bates) and political 
singer Archie Roach appear in 
August. (071 928 8800) 

■Unmissable — and sponsored by 
The Wire — is the exclusive chance 
in England to catch the great black 
music (ancient to the future) of the 
Art Ensemble of Chicago (they also 
have a date in Glasgow: see Festival 
roundups). A Somethin' Else 
promotion, this is the first return to 
England in ten years for the 
Ensemble and features a tribute to 
the Chicago blues tradition and 
includes guests Chicago Beau on 
harp and vocals, Herb Walker on 
guitar and vocals plus Amina 
Claudine Myers, Frank Lacy and 
James Carter. Two Chicagos, 
therefore, for the price of one at 
The Union Chapel, North London on 
8 July (also with two shows: 7pm 
and 10pm). Credit card bookings 
onTicketmaster(071 344 4444), 
and tickets from Tower Records, 
Piccadilly or Union Chapel box 


offlce(£12.50adv, £9 cones). 

■Serious/Speakout are presenting 
the Michael Nyman Band at the 
Royal Festival Hall (with guests Trio 
of London, Virginia Black and Sarah 

Quartet at St Giles Church (22) and 
The Barbican (21,23,24). The 
Kronos Quartet's date on 24 also 
features the Thomas Mapfumo 
Band, Wu Man and Steve Lacy. On 
1 July expect material from the 
recent The Essential Michael Nyman 

expect Philip Glass, John Zorn, La 
Monte Young and Zhou Long 
depending on which night you 
attend. Tickets 071 928 8800 
(Nyman) and 071 638 8891 
(Kronos). 

■For all the unreconstructed soul- 
heads out there, a couple of items 
to ward of creeping HipHop/Techno 
paranoia. A self-styled Mississippi 
Blues and Soul Spectacular 
featuring Little Milton, Denise 
LaSalle and Latimore, backed up by 
"the original' Muscle Shoals horn 
and rhythm sections, makes its way 
to The Mean Fiddler, London (12, 
two shows) (081 961 5490) and 
The Ritz, Manchester (13) (061 
236 4355). Meanwhile, Millie 
Jackson ("The Queen Of Extreme") 


will be turning the air bright blue at 
The Tower Ballroom, Birmingham 
(191(021 455 7282), The Ritz, 
Manchester (20) and The Town & 
Country, Leeds (21) (0532 
540540). Support from new Willie 
Mitchell collaborator David Hudson. 

■Pulse, a new Preston club with a 
programming policy that reads like 
one of our features list (so that’s 
where they got their ideas from), 
has a great inaugural line-up of 
shows: Hession/Wilkinson/Fell fans 
Bolt Thrower (29 June); Scorn 
(featuring ex-Napalm Death 
drummed current John Zorn 
collaborator Mick Harris) (8 July); 
Bradford star-turns Fun-da-Mental 
with excellent local rappers Fixed 
Penalty (15); and, a bit further 
ahead, Aphex Twin with Scouse 
samplers Where’s The Beach? (5 
August). Tickets come at recession- 
busting prices (£2.50-£5.00), and 
there's a Trance/Dub/Hardcore 
sound system to boot. It all happens 
at Lord Byrons, Tithebarn Street 
(opposite the bus station — which is 
the largest in Europe, if you didn't 
know). Support this North West 
initiative! More details on 0772 
774 632 

■Previous Kronos Quartet 
collaborator Kevin Volans worked 


undergeund 


The crowd at the Edinburgh Playhouse for the 
Velvet Underground's UK debut reverses the 
recent even-ing up of the historic male/female 
imbalance. So they're still the ultimate boys band, 
which is strange because if Mo Tucker Isn't the 
original riot grrl then I don’t know who is. 

One truly odd thing about this collective rebirth 
is that all four protagonists have played in Britain 
under their own steam over the past year or so. 
Perhaps, on reflection, it isn't all that surprising 
that Lou Reed seems to be the most invigorated 
by not having to be 'formerly of the Velvet 
Underground' any more — he's even got rid of 
that nightmarish Michael Bolton perm in honour 
of the occasion. Which would you rather play? 
■Black Angel's Death Song" or "Magic & Loss"? 

Scotland was an inspired choice of opening 
night location. After all this proud land boasts 
more VU tribute bands per head of the 


population than any other place in the world. 
Stephen Pastel sits behind me, but his face 


Going out people are trying to remember the 
songs they didn’t play — "What Goes On", "Sister 
Ray - and "Pale Blue Eyes" are the three stand¬ 
out non-appearances — but all was well with 
those they did, well, most of them. "The Gift" is 
not the surprise it once was maybe, and "Sweet 
Jane' and "Rock n’Roll' would have been best 
left until Lou’s next solo tour, but overall ifs the 
benign dignity of their attempt to prove they were 
just a good-time garage band all along that really 
sticks in the mind. 

There were no silly on-stage dancers, no back¬ 
drops, no real staging of any kind. One attention¬ 
seeking Caledonian (probably a fringe-member 
of the BMX Bandits) shouted out "This is the 
most boring load of shite I’ve ever seen", but 


what did he expect? It would have been much 
sadder for the Velvet Underground to attempt 
some grand provocation — playing all new stuff, 
or offering up a complete retrospective of Mo 
Tucker's solo career — which would only have 
upset everyone. The disappointment in the voice 
saying "I thought they'd at least have some 
flashing white light at the end of "White 
LighVWhite Hear" is hard enough to bear. 

By getting back together for fun, love and 
money, the Velvet Underground have done a 
great good — nailing down the coffin lid on 

"Venus in Furs" Sty TV car-tyre adverts are a 
howling success. 

Next morning, Glen Campbell's "Wichita 
Lineman" is playing over the PA in the shopping 
mall by the station, and this is not heresy. It just 
sounds good BEN THOMPSON 








of Daniel Lanois (4) and his 
collaborations with Aaron Neville, 
U2 and Peter Gabriel as well as a 



with Bruce Chatwin and Roger 
Clarke to produce The Man Who 
Strides The Wind - an extension of 
ideas about the nomadic nature of 
man from Bruce Chatwin's novel 


■Exhibition news: Phillipe 
McClelland has taken photographs 
based on answers, from the likes of 
Gilles Peterson and (ahem) Mark 
Lamaar, to the question "What does 
acid jazz mean to you?" Ifs all to 
celebrate five years of the Acid Jazz 
label and it's at Smith's Gallery, 


experience their music from the 
comfort of the living room (remote, 
couch potato sack and six-pack in 
easy reach), this month LWT launch 

series of 10 half hours from The 
South Bank team aimed pnmaily at 
"younger” viewers. Most Interesting 
programme to the youthful readers 
of The Wire, perhaps, is the 
programme transmitted on 31 July 
on Cyberspace and the Cult of the 
DJ. The programme features four 
films from young directors, the first 
of which, Sculpting in Cyberspace, is 


the 90 year old Spanish composer 
Joaquin Rodrigo (11) which also 
looks at how he lives as an artist to 


documentary/drama/performance 
(shot on 35mm) about the life of 
Czech composer Anton Dvorak (18 


On da radio... Since its inception 
Radio Five has been characterised 
as a dumping ground for 
programmes that don't fit easily into 
the BBC's existing networks and 
schedules. Thafs usually been used 
as an indictment against the 
incoherent nature of much of the 
station's ouput, but it can also be an 
indication of its capacity to 


eclectic programming. Music-wise, 
the late evening slot (Sunday 
through Friday 10.10pm-l 2pm) is 
reserved for programmes that plug 
into an array of marginalised and 
under-resourced musics. Don't 
worry too much about accepted 
standards of broadcasting and tune 
into Across The Line (alternative Irish 
scene) on Sun; Fabulous! (we 
haven't heard this but ifs presented 
by The Words Mark 'Two mentions 
in one issue” Lamaar, so God knows 


computer graphics, dai 
video games and visua 
in clubs. There’s also a portrait of 
15 year old DJ D-Lux, a look at a 
pirate radio station and a piece on 
scratching, mixing and rapping. 
Repeats of all programmes in order 
begin on Channel 4 on 16 July. 
Channel 4's own Sound Stuff on 
Sundays at 7pm features the work 


Earshot on Tues; Hit The Norm 
(North West indie scene) on Wed; 
Eastern Beat (Bhangra, etc) on 
Thurs; and Rave (Techno, House, 
club trax) on Frt. Also, on Saturday 
evenings at 7.30 check Afropop 
Worldwide, for informed insight into 
current pan-Latin/pan-African 

Radio Three's Impressions with The 
Wire's Brian Morton (11,20pm- 
12.30am) which this month 

records (3) while there's jazz from 
the Bath Festival with Joanna 
McGregor and Human Chain (10), 
Andy Sheppard's Big Co-Motion 


letter from 

bucharest 

A rasta in bright colours lopes along the drab, grey boulevards of 
Bucharest through a sea of white faces — a first for many Ro¬ 
manians who stare, giggle, or as one woman did, come close just 
to touch his dreadlocks. 

But Bucharest seemed just as strange to the rasta and the rest 
of the black and white contingent of French rappers, in the city to 
play Romania'sfirst big HipHop concert the horse grazing by the 
side of the runway as your plane comes in to land; the soldiers 
everywhere (all pacific as people hasten to tell you); the robot¬ 
like bus queues, long lines of people in single file, each a few 
steps behind the other; and the curious way the residents still 
look at Westerners, not to mention the pervasive feeling that 
nothing ever happens here. Bucharest is a city with one hundred 
and one bizarre details to remind you that you're not in Western 
Europe any more; a city where bullet holes still riddle the build¬ 
ings in the main square, and where Ceausescu's monstrous 
palace still lies empty three and a half years after the Revolution. 

Yet even the blackest French rapper strikes a familiar chord in 
young Romanian hearts when he starts making music Accord¬ 
ingly, nearly 2000 excited youths crowded into Bucharest’s 
huge Sala Polivalenta on Friday 14 May. They'd only ever heard 
of Public Enemy, and the hundred dollar question was; would 
they take to French HipHop? 

Democrate D kicked off — two huge dramatic black figures 
and a rasta spitting out hardcore rap. The audience loved it, and 
the organizers sat back with a sigh of relief. The other — non¬ 
hardcore — groups followed to equally ecstatic reactions, set¬ 
ting explosive or ironic lyrics to samples of jazz and funk They in¬ 
cluded Alliance Ethnik, with its two star DJs, and Raggasonic, 
contributing a splash of ragga — another first for Romania. 

'The music scene is a disaster in Romania,” explained the or¬ 
ganisers later. “Concerts are few and far between, the equip¬ 
ment and instruments unaffordable, and there’s nowhere to 
play or even rehearse.” Profits from the show would have gone 
towards setting up a studio in the city, equipped with a sampler 
and two turntables — young Romanians must have a lot to rap 
about after all these years — but unfortunately, the show didn't 

In the meantime, the concert’s organizers have set up a foun¬ 
dation called Corrupted florals, which is prepared to organize a 
concert in Romania for any band that can afford the trip. It will al¬ 
so make a record of the band's music, splitting the proceeds 50- 
50. Gabriel Andries, the foundation’s director, told me that 
they’d recently contacted John Peel, who talked about their 
scheme on air, as a result they'd received a spate of letters from 
English rock bands. 

John Peel a household name in Bucharest? Suddenly Roma¬ 
nia didn’t seem that strange any more. RAHMA KHAZAM 













THE OTHER SIDE. 




a is for airports 

Everyone hates them. 
Maybe music hath 
charms, etc, but there's 
no beast more savage 
than a dad who’sjust driven 247 
miles with his wife and three kids to 
find the flight's been delayed for 19 
hours. Some folk'ssoothing melody 
is other's horrible noise, and next up 
inthequeueisthatpanickyguywitha 
stomach full of condoms full of drugs. 
Solution: play shapeless tinkly music 
so quietly that noonecanhearit. 


AnearlydiscipleofJohn 
Cage, Brown says his 
music is based on the 



g ageofandroid 

J anonymity: Aphex 

Twin, AFX, Caustic Window, 
Polygon Window, Joyrex, Soit PP, 
Blue Calx, and more as we speak... 
Ofcourse.ifAmbientTechnoisall 
about nameless drifting swathes of 
sound, how come Mr Wndowisso 


k 'Atthis performance 
Alison and her daughter 
Jessietookturns 
reading segments, each 
prepared on a different kind of 


C olor chill-out 

Rarely can a prank have 
gone so horribly wrong 
—the KLF broke up last 
year in shame, as the 
unintended influence of this 1990 
LP spread and spread. Fluffy sheep 
and fluffy clouds on the cover, 
samples of animals, birds and 
Mongolian throat singers in the 
grooves, a slapdash collage meant 
to mock the whole idea of a Techno 
you could zonk outto.it caught on 
when it turned outthat irony was 
not after alia raver-characteristic. 

d is for diegetic music 

"The conventional 
narrative film 
constructs a diegesis— 
astory world,aplace of 
the action... Music enjoys a special 
status in filmic narration. It can be 
diegetic (musicians can play in the 
story, a radio can be on)—or 

:ic (an orchestra plays as 


with thousands of kids as sweaty as 
yourself—an altered state might 
seem to be called for. Especially as 
all there is to listen to is Phuture's 
"Acid Tracks", bleeping and 
whooshing round and round 
forever. You find yourself curiously 
drawn by the pulsating colours on 
the toe of your shoe, and gaze at It 
for hours. It's summer, and if s love, 
and any sound at all is fine. 

r isfor4’3” 


of all the other sounds therearein 
a concert hall. Their neighbours, 
for example. John Cage "wrote" 
the piece in the 50s: conceptual 


o‘oi another gr< 


desert)"—from Unheard Melodies 


aerodrome in Essex 


P 

Pastel-hued soft rock 
w withoutwords—Eno's 

thirdsoloLP, released 
in 1975,issupposedtohave 
turned music inside out (bringing 
abstract details to attention, 
hustling lyrics and guitarsolos— 
the "proper" content—away, or 
else treating them frivolously). 


his subsequent records are 
anything to go by—they all say 
nothing ever happens —the point 
hasn't got through atall. 


h 


themselves ever since. It ends, the 

as one, surges forwards, and 
pummels the pianist to mush. 


came to the end of a segment, they 


putting it down. I didn't pay much 
attention to the sounds of fluttering 
papers atfirst, but after a while I 
begantotuneinonthis,andto 


baffling as they're 
beautifully designed—are kind of 
the opposite of ambient. They 
sound as If you should just have 
them on in the background, but 
they rise softly to seize your 
attention, even when you Ve no 
idea whaf s really going on (with 
titles WkeMasturbatorium and 
Fuck, who wants to know?) (Their 
back-catjust rereleased through 
The Grey Area Of Mute.) 

* is fori am in a sitting 

i room 

j Alvin Luciefs 1970 

I Process Music 

masterpiece is long. 
He's explaining what the 
resonance of the room (enhanced 
by electronic gizmos)will do to the 
very words he’s speaking, as he’s 
speaking them —but its magic 
doesn't unfold until side two of the 
record. Which tends to 
demoi ite another process— 
the way Commercial Ambience, 
which pats you on the backfor not 
listening properly, has completely 
buried its avant garde ancestor. 


between the sounds of different 
kinds of paper"—from The Voke Of 
NewMusebyTomJohnson. 

1 This now-ubiquitous 

j Canadian producer's 

I late-80s ascendency is 

proof, if nothing else is, 
that his senior partner Eno, since 
his workwith Talking Heads 
(Remain InUght,My LifelnThe 
BushOfGhosts ) has turned into the 
ground rock walks on. Now any old 
buzzard can stage a critical 
comeback with a bit of electronic 
shimmer and some sampled 
tropical birdsong. No one ever says 
"nothing happens’ when they 
review these records(even though 
nothing ever does). 

m Look it up—tfsinthe 

Phonebook: Muzak 
(Planned Music Ltd). 
Anditisn’tarudeword 
to them—it’s a mealticket, lo! a 
crusade, even. Music-while-you- 
work,boughtbytheyard?AWre 
stafferwasonce polled in the street 
on whether there should be piped 
music on London buses. Hesaidit 
was fine oy mm, provided it was 









n 


P 


tof KLF.tin 


q 


none-too-conformistlikesof 
Genesis P.Orridge and Boyd Rice. 
MondoBizarro (as they used to 


everyone off, it worked 
so well that now ifs a catchall term 
for everything from Richard 


0 is for obscure records 

The first six releases on 
Brian Eno'smid-70s 
label Obscure Records 
tell their own story: 
Gavin Bryars’s TheSnkingOfThe 
7tanie Christopher Hobbs, John 
Adams and Gavin Bryars’s 
Ensemble Pieces-, Eno'sown 
Discreet Music, David Toop and . 
MaxEastley’sNewS/feoiscovered 
Musical Instruments-, Jan Steele 
and John Cage's VoicesS 
Instruments-, Michael Nyman’s 
Decay Must. Unless you were 
mighty diligent, you heard it here 


Pacific Islands village, and they 
loved it. Does this prove what a dull 
decade thatwas,or does it give the 
idea the lie. Clue: these days Denny 
is something of a hero with the 


home, arriving there pastmidnight.. 
When he died, and his admirers 
trekked out to hisfaraway 
apartment, they discovered that 



:er, and Alvin 
Lucier’s nothing but—but Steve 
Hillage? Wasn’t hetheguitarist in 
Gong, and replacement guitarist at 
that? Still, credit where credit's 
due: Gong's founder, Australian 
arch-hippie Daevid Allen, did help 
with minimalistTerry Riley's 
earliest tape-loop experiments, 
and Hillage was the firstto play 
around with slide-bars and guitar 
sustain to get that kind of space- 
floaty noise. Hanging in there pays 
oft—Rainbow Dome Musickwas 
laughed out of the building first 
time round. Now people are saying 
ifsseminal. 

S Erik SafeO 866- 

1925)wasthe 


bigwith'AHuge 
Evergrowing Pulsating 
Brain That Rules From The Centre 
Of The Ultraworld" and ‘Little 
Fluffy Clouds'. Their secret? A 
talentfor entertaining titles,well- 
directed PR (they didn't invent the 
idea ofmixingmus/gue concrete 
withdub,for example,but 
everyone thinks theydid),anda 
huge, evergrowing record 
collection to select your samples 


played as you chatted or ate or 
bathed (and didn't listen). He used 
to get up every day at dawn, walk 
from the suburbs to the centre of 
Paris—which took him till the early 
evening—and then setoff back 


I Edgar Froese’s 
pioneering 70s 
German electronic 
rockdrone group preferred to 
perform their music in cathedrals 
—perhaps because untutored 
rockaudiences are less likely to 
catcall or throw beercans in such 
surroundings. In cathedrals they’d 
do whatso radical a run of lulling 
and 'atmospheric' releases— 
Atem, Phaedra, Rubycon, 
Stmtosfcar— had taughtthem 
best to do. They fell asleep. 

I I is for united states 

I I Laurie Anderson'ssix- 

hourone-woman 
performance art epic 
spawned the oddest 
novelty single even‘0 Superman", 
a soft, sad celebration-critique of 
her mother-country. 

‘ Wellyoudon'tknowme. ButI 
know you. Andl'vegotamessage 
togivetoyou. Herecomethe 


with a boom in all things 
n.ondthedai 
Ordinary 50s pop bar 


\ A / is for windham hill 

\/\/ lma S' nea mellow San 
V V Francisco morning, the 

warm breeze softly 
riffling the wind- 

chimesonyourveranda: Windham 
Hill is the record company that 
bottled the essence of this sound 
and marketed it—through 
bookshops, organic food shops 
and direct mailing—to scattered 
Aquarian New Agers everywhere. 
Founded by guitarist William 
Ackerman in the mid-70s, inspired 
by ECM, Erik Satie wayward talkie 
John Fahey, to counter rising 
disillusion with corporate rock and 
nasty amplification 
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Henry Flynt is a little- 
known psycho¬ 
acoustician. This piece, 
by LaMonte Young, consists largely 
of smashing all the piano keys 
down with the forearm. It is the first 
piece of music Brian Eno ever 
performed in public. 

y is for lamonte young 

The High Priest of 
Drone, as everyone 
knows, founded the 
VelvetUnderground, 
by convincing John Cale he could 
play electric viola like that as loud 
as he liked. Unlike everyone else on 
the page, he likes things 
enormously loud, and—once he 
got over his early music-in-less- 
than-a-minute phase— 
enormously long. Indeed, The 

lasted most of the late 60s: you 
turned up at Young’s Theatre Of 
Eternal Music, and someone was 
always playing the opening (and 
only) chord. 


LaMonteYoung'swife. 






SunRa 

(moved on 30 May1993) 


It may seem like a strange claim to make, in view of all the excellent sci-fi 
flummery that had surrounded him since he began his odyssey in Chicago 
in the 40s, but at heart Sun Ra was a realist "Its already after the end ofthe 
world—didn'tyouknowthat?" If ever a chilling phrase prefigured the des¬ 
perate streetmood of black music today, this was it, and it was his. Ra had 
had his radical space-age vision of the way out but unlike too many gurus 
and DfY religionists, he refused to believe that things would change for the 
better so easily—and declined to adapt his vision towards anything a self- 
serving crusade could be built round. H is influence, possibly wider than any 
of us quite realize, is entirely centred round the tactics he developed to ac¬ 
commodate —and alleviate—his gloomy diagnosis of world affairs. 

I interviewed him once, in the late 80s, in Germantown, the shabby sub¬ 
urb of Philadelpia he’d made his homebase since he moved from New 
York in the early 70s. Here he rehearsed the Arkestra daily, running it 
more as a hermetic, spiritual microcommunity than any sort of over-pro¬ 
fessionalized Big Band — and from here he sent out his small-circulation 
home-made Saturn releases, a flood of music over the decades. Usually, 
financial autonomy for such an experimental set-up leads to cranky isola¬ 
tion, a rigid audience of inward-facing converts. Ra, by encoding his utopi¬ 
an programmes into a cheerfully marketable cartoon of unbiddable ec¬ 
centricity, sidestepped this altogether. The attitudes he struck and the slo- 


sung me a snatch of the Disney songbook, which had just taken its place 
alongside Ellington in the Arkestra's repertoire — and had expressed his 
pleasure at appearing recently in a European 'fashion-plate' magazine. As 
I packed up, he showed me the programme to some big East Coast mu- 
sicfest he’d just played, alongside bigwig symphony orchestras and stolid 
jazz greats. It contained the standard biog you still read everywhere: bom 
Herman "Sonny" Blount c 1910, in Birmingham, Alabama. "Oh, they al¬ 
ways write this,* he sighed. 'Blount!' Meaning, I can only suppose (but I had 
a train to catch and no time to stay and pursue it), that some hurried re¬ 
searcher’s guesswork had hardened into this reference-work "facT, re¬ 
peated until no one thought to check. 

Like the evocative phrase 'fashion-plate', Ra was a survivor from a far- 
distant and a very different time — the Jazz Age, indeed, though he was 
onlyachild then, andaSouthern Black one at that History still goes very lax 
in such cases: myth has flourished. Louis Armstrong's birthdate of legend 
— 4th July, 1900 — was only checked and relocated four years earlier 
(when someone went and looked it up in church records) in the 1990s. Ra, 
realist showman, modernist shaman, and not so far from being Arm- 
strong’s contemporary, still seems to be Mister Mystery. 

Jim Crow — America’s apartheid— was at its vicious height in the 20s. 
From the First World War to the mid-60s, African Americans effected the 
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from Graham Ashton and John Lenehan due this Autumn and entitled 
Flugelhom and Plano, some music for a grand opening of the Channel 
Tunnel's TGV Centre in Lille and, with choreographer Karine Saporta, a 
dance opera called The Princess of Milan, which, given that it takes its sub¬ 
ject matter from The Tempest, has a bit of a Prospero's Books (revisited) air 
about it. And, lest we forget, the "staggering honour and surprise" of a fel¬ 
lowship at his old alma mater, the Royal Academy of Music 
This is, by any working composer's standards, a litany of success, a 
dream ticket Nyman can do whatever he wants. The circulars from his 
music publishers show that every week, a city somewhere in the world has 
a concert that includes an item of Nyman music. Away from the concert 
platform and into clubland, Cliff Brigden has just done a club mix of a 
Draughtsman's Contract excerpt (though this isn’t a first: uncleared sam¬ 
ples from A Zed And Two Noughts contributed to one of Britain's biggest 
club hits five years ago). Considering Nyman's early years spent in experi¬ 
mental, repetitive music, such recognition is only apposite. On how all this 


chamber works for years; Reich is presently so good-humoured over re¬ 
actions to The Cave, a music theatre collaboration done with his wife, Beryl 
Korot, that he even smiles away all the comparisons with opera (during its 
several years of preparation he used to go ballistic over that one). Nyman, 

shouldn't. Time Will Pronounce offers a typically vigorous re-reading of 
what the 20th century views as chamber music. 

"This chamber music album is not a way of saying, 'Listen to me! I’m a big 
boy now! I can write a piano trio which can be programmed along with 
Dvorak, Beethoven and Mendelssohn!',” Nyman stresses. “It's music that 
has interested me for a very long time. Virtually none of the performers on 
the album have been involved with me before, yet they've performed my 
music with diligence and enthusiasm and they've subsequently put the 
pieces in their own repertoire. Fretwork, who basically only play music up 
to the 17th century,don'tneedto prove anythingtoanyone by playing me. 
But they do, they enjoy it Its very important: you could always write just for 
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your own band or for freakish performers whom you know will always play 
your stuff with dedication. Not everything I write should be for the Nyman 
band or the Balanescu Quartet; they need to play Kraftwerk, David Byrne 
and Alec's own music, too." 

Of the four works that make up the Time Will Pronounce album, it is the 
Self-Laudatory Hymn oflnanna that dominates, inanna was a Sumerian 
goddess whom Nyman discovered by chance encounter with a book on 
ancient religious texts while playing Paris last year with German chanteuse 
Lite Lemper. "The translations of these hymns were amazing. There was a 
fierce pride and seif-congratulation in them, which I thought suited James 
Bowman; he has this kind of swagger. The hymns were also highly repeti¬ 
tive — at the end, Inanna lists all the temples she's in charge of — and I 
thought, well, I'm meant to write repetitive music... 

■Subsequently, I found out that Inanna occupied an important position 
in feminist thought and then I found another text that was very sexy and 
erotic. When I found out that an opera had already been written about her, 
I thought, what is this time-spirit I’ve tapped into? There was that sense of 
synchronicity." 

Some wags may suggest another type of synchronicity was at play in 
casting James Bowman as the goddess. 

'That wasn't done for any trans-sexual reasons, although with movies 
like Orlando and The Crying Game around, you might like to make out a 
case. You can read what you like into some of the lines James sings—like 
Y the queen am I'. He was actually very chuffed by that. He sang it with 
great gusto... I find the counter-tenor a thrillingly powerful and scary voice. 
I can quite understand why Phil [Glass! used one torAkhnaten. It has a very 
other-worldly quality about it ’ 


remember a full and independent life on his own, was foot-loose and fan¬ 
cy-free: "The story was that I wasn't particularly impressed by the way 
[Greenaway] used the music in Prospero's Books and I wasn't particularly 
flattered to have it used, cheek by jowl, with some... sound design... you 
couldn't call it music. Slightly elevated sound effects turned into quasi- 
eledronic music. If it had been done better, I'd have been happy; if I'd been 
given the opportunity to do it myself, I’d have been happier... I had been 
given to understand that the music would be used as it is on theCD... I went 
to the film and just heard some cheap sound effects used in a surprisingly 
conventional way: when bells were mentioned, you'd hear bells, and so on. 
It wasn't very sophisticated. As an artist in my field the equal of him in his 
field, I thought I deserved a bit more respect* 

Given this bust-up, if s tempting to regard The Princess of Milan, which like 
Prospero's Books, is based on The Tempest, as a riposte to Greenaway's 
movie: "Well, it wasn't actually my riposte," says Nyman. "It was Karine 
Saporta's. She had done the choreography to Prospero and I think she was 
sort of happy with what happened, but any work you do on a film as lavish 
as that will tend to get marginalised. She decided that she hadn't said 
everything that she wanted to say about 7be Tempest andlfelttherewasa 
lot of music in Prospero that could have a life of its own, on stage. 

"Peter Greenaway got to hear of this collaboration... and got a bit miffed 
that his music by his composer could be used in any other context... even 
though a lot of it had come from La Traversee de Paris in the first place. So I 
wrote a new score. If s now three hours of music based on The Tempest 
which is a play I dislike intensely because I did it for 'A' level." 

The talk turns to other things. Tony Simons, whom Nyman misses notice¬ 
ably, is the only subject that has him unable to finish a sentence. "He was as 



Not counting the four ensembles who perform on Time Will Pronounce, 
Nyman's recent history has seen him working with a wide range of people: 
from Lemper to writing for John Harle and the Apollo Sax Quartet. Ifs 
clear that Nyman relishes the flexibility that such broad working relation¬ 
ships entail. They seem very different to the close, charged relationship 
that for many years Nyman shared with Greenaway: "The G-word, the G- 
force," says Nyman. "Our present relationship is at... zero." 

Yetfor years, Nyman's name and his were inextricably linked. A series of 
10 films, including art-house hits like The Draughtsman's Contract and 
ending with Prospero’s Books, wedded the two together even more close¬ 
ly. Greenaway's lush, quixotic film technique dovetailed perfectly with the 
minimalist-filtered quasi-baroque soundtracks Nyman provided. The films 
were witty, informed, post-modern. Decoding them was as hard as read¬ 
ing T.S.EIiot's Waste Lanc/without the notes. 

Then suddenly, the marriage was over. Louis Andriessen, who provided 
music to Greenaway's contribution to BBC2’s Mozart series, was cited as 
co-respondent. And Nyman, who had led, for as long as anyone cared to 


much responsible for my career being where it is as I am; I spent more time 
talking to him than..." he says, and stops, then picks up on memorializing, 
describing the elegiac slowness of the last movement of Songs For Tony. 
Then he considers For John Cage, a punchy, changeable piece for brass 
which was finished on the day Cage died. 

"Would Cage have approved of it? Well, I think he’d have liked its diversi¬ 
ty," Nyman says as he moves to pick up a tape: an Italian chamber group 
has'done an arrangement of his Queen Of The Night from The Draughts¬ 
man's Contract. 

■They’ve made it sound really respectable," he says and grimaces, a little 
self-consciously. 

Time Will Pronounce (Argo/Decca) and the score for Jane Campion's new 
film The Piano (Virgin) are released in June. The Convertability of Lute 
Strings For John Cage and excerpts from the Essential Michael Nyman al¬ 
bum lArgo) will be performed by the Nyman band, Virginia Black, London 
Brassand Sarah Leonard atThe Royal Festival Hall, I July. 







I arrived in Brixton on Sunday at nine in the evening. The Ambient Tea 
Party had been going since four in the afternoon. I left about seven o 
clock the next morning, the enemy in my head we called conscious¬ 
ness having been emptied out and toppled over by the visual screens 
which filled every corner of the large squat, the cups of tea and cakes 
passed around by ambient babes and the music of (among others) Sven 



Vath. HisLPAcatot/nParad/Seisa record for people who just want to lis- 
ten ambiently, not interspersed with other musics, not as a break from 
some hard trance grooves. Ifs an album for the stagnated Britain of 93. Its 
nine tracks slump your body and tumble your head, letting escape velocity 
to take effect “Listening to Eno, Sylvian, Czukay, Klaus Schulze, for ten 
years or more,” says the 26 year old Frankfurt born dj/producer, “I always 
felt how it is a music which isjust there, which gets you spaced. Ambient has 
nothing to do with whales or waves. It can be city music. Ifs everywhere." As 
if to insist on this worldly state, the pre-history of the album lies in the 
portable DAT recordings Vath made during a long trip through India. *1 was 
in Nepal and from Nepal I went to Rajasthan and then on to the south of In¬ 
dia on elephant and on camel. I was recording everything. Then I went 
home and closed my eyes and listened and suddenly I was back in India 
with my mind.” From these audio documentary samples, Vath then went 
on to build the freeform mood registers of "Mellow Illusion" and the seam¬ 
less but subtly jarring tempo shifts of sitar and synth on "Sleeping Inven¬ 
tion". Vath admires Peter Gabriel's Real World project for its insistence on 
music as a harmonious (some would say naive) union of distinct world mu¬ 
sics. "I started making the tracks and it all fits and I say yes, this gives me 
power to say to myself, ifs important to travel. Our next trip is to South 
America. I see myself as a world human being, I mean I am a German but I 
felt very comfortable in India. I always say to my people that we are not just 
doing club music, we are making positive culture, connecting. Ifs important 
that we follow the right line." 

Perhaps Ambient Music once seemed safely and paradoxically distant 
from minimalism or rock—the moment of release, say, of Eno's Music For 
Airports — but such an idea now seems clearly naive. In 1993, if s as if the 
the indefinability of Ambient Music, its peripheral ever-receding move¬ 
ment (as compared to rock’s drive to localise itself), has turned back to in¬ 
vade itself, rendering itvaporous and indistinct even to its dosestfollowers. 
In reaction, dance music seeks to recentre Ambient around certain recog¬ 


nizable triggers — whale song, bird noises and waves. But Ambient is the 
silent assassin ofdance; it steals its energy away. This being realised, Ambi¬ 
ent has always been confined to its own room in clubs where antienergy 
can circulate by itself. Certain records are then elected as bridges by which 
dance and rock can make safe forays in and back out of Ambient’s danger¬ 
ous antimatter state. The KLF’s Chill Out album, The Orb’s debut, recent 
stuff by the Aphex Twin—this is Ambient to save one from having to listen 
to too much of the rest of it. But an Ambient Tea Party—this marks 1993 
out as the year that Ambient dispensed with supplementary status and 
emerged as its own empire of the senseless. 

Vath is known in England not simply for his LP but also as a producer and 
as co-owner of Eye Q Records and its (more famous) subsidiary Hart- 
house. While his LP is the first ambient production to be picked up by a ma¬ 
jor label (WEA), Harthouse, up and running for two years from Frankfurt, 
struck up a licensing deal with the indie Techno label Rising High last year. 
This led to UK availability but that alone is hardly enough to explain why one 
of the records on the label, "Hardtrance Acperience’ by Hardfloor, is wide¬ 
ly recognised as the most important club record of the 90s. The fact is, this 
record rediscovered (rather than revived) the sound of the Roland 303 
bass synthesizer — which means that Acid is back in the UK. Constructed 
from three different 303 bass lines, “Acperience" is an utterly compelling, 
relentlessly building track which sold 25,000 copies when it was released 

\ /II | I trance globetrotter 

Vath 

at Christmas. “Oliver Bondzio and Ramon Zenka, the producers of this 
record, they are real 303 and 909freaks, very minimalistic, very very min- 
imalistic," says Vath. “The Hardfloor track was actually like a timebomb, not 
so big in Germany but here because you have your roots in 88,89, the 
people, they know the music. But this was a newfomn of Acid House, very 
straight and it just builds up and builds up and builds up.' 

Vath speculates that the acid tempo is able to unite House, ’Ardkore and 
Techno crowds, the tribes who splintered outwards after the mythic unity 
of the 88 and 89 Summers of Love. But he also says, "I hope that the UK 
doesn't go back to acieeed!" I wouldn't mind so much myself. It would be a 
laugh. But Vath isn’t having it. “This is a serious thing, that people can work 
with two little machines and make you totally mind-blown. This sound is not 
a commercial thing and I hope it keeps going" 

Hardfloor have completed an album. Their track has turned the Euro¬ 
pean Electronic Community's attention to Frankfurt where other hard 
trance labels - PCP, POD, Force Inc, Nettwerk, Overdrive — flourish. 
There’s some resentment from Berlin, Vath says, specifically from the Tre- 
sor label who started exporting German Techno earlier but are now over¬ 
shadowed by Frankfurt Vath knows about stardom. Before Harthouse he 
was a pop star, with Off (whole "Electric Salsa" sold millions across Europe 
but not in the UK) and with 16 Bit (who also scored with "Where Are You* 
in 1988). His producers were Michael Munzing and Luca Anzilotti, who 
would go on to manufacture worldwide success with Snap. 

"I made a lot of money and I learnt a lot, went all over the world with The 
Cure. But I always had this pressure to make a hit. I never really had my own 
vision." With his own music and his labels, Vath is able to communicate his 
vision of Ambient as therapy for a nervous, over-stimulated age. “Frequen¬ 
cies and sequencers, they are for your mind. This is especially important for 
people who never say to themselves, there must be something more to my 
life than justwork. Ambient helps them to see what else there is KODWO 
ESHUN 






“A load of gloomy piffle.” 

Alexander Waugh evening standard (8/4/93) 


“There is less to this music than meets the ear, sadly I don’t 
think it will last.” 

David Mellor the guardian (26/2/93) 


“Henryk Gorecki seems a very nice man, and it is because of 
perverse resentment of its popularity that I do not possess the 
now famous recording of his third symphony.” 

Stephen Pettitt the times (3/4/93) 


“Hardly the stuff of which gold records are made.” 

Michael Walsh time magazine (8/3/93) 


“Why this really rather dreary symphony has sent all those 
people into the record shops baffles me.” 

Michael Kennedy thesundaytelegraph(1i/4/93) 


“To write down a few static harmonies in long notes takes 
only seconds. But if played very, very slowly and much 
repeated they can be made to last for hours...think up some 
politically correct (in Gorecki’s case syrupy emotional) title 
and you’ve got it made. The musically illiterate love it, 
because they think they are appreciating modem ‘classical’ 
music, and Classic FM and Radio 3 can both claim they are 
gaining new audiences.” 

Letter from Fritz Spiegel to the guardian (2/1/93) 






it very easy. By the time they tell you to stop, you still feel like singing.' 

Now in his forties, he began performing at the age often. The roots of his 
music lie in the sound of the Were, the Muslim singer who broadcasts a 
wake-up call during Ramadan. Barrister devised the combination of this 
singing style with a large percussion ensemble in 1966. He named it Fuji, 
inspired by the idea that J apan's Mount Fuji was a 'mountain of love’. 

“My music is mainly Yoruba," he says, 'but for the past ten, 15 years, I am 
able to sing in the three main Nigerian languages, plus English." Fuji isa mu¬ 
sic for special occasions, which, like Punjabi Bhangra in the UK, has tran¬ 
scended many social and religious barriers. 'There’s a culture in Nigeria," 
Barrister explains, 'that, if you have a new baby, you invite a lot of personal¬ 
ities to come and enjoy with you. If you are doing a wedding, you want to do 
a housewarming ceremony, you want people to come and rejoice with you. 
Anything good.' 

Barrister's first records were three minute singles, recorded with 28 
musicians. Since then, he has made 62 records, slowly introducing new 
elements such as drumkit, Hawaiian guitar, keyboard and his own har¬ 
monica and flute playing. 'I play music to the tone of the environment," 
he claims. Other Nigerian musicians have foundered within the fickle en¬ 
vironment of Britain’s music scene. An innovative humorist possessed of 
powerful convictions and long experience, Barrister could be the man to 
prevail DAVID TOOP 

BarristerwillbeperformingatWOMAD'sttvermeacI Festival in Reading, Fri¬ 
day 16July. 

Barrister 

nigerian law-lord 








Over 300,000 copies sold. 

No.l in the UK and USA classical charts for a record-breaking 
number of weeks. 

First recording by a living composer ever to reach No.l in the UK 
classical charts. 

The first recording of music by a living classical composer ever 
to enter the UK pop albums chart. 

Highest climber in UK pop charts on two separate occasions. 
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re working with a body-feeling. If I’m working with 
I loudness, or volume, it’s not to work with blood in your 
It’s not to be brutally loud enough to 
smash everything, I hate that What I want with loudness 
is to make room, to make a space for the music so that if you listen to the 

music, you can stan. 

third instrument It's not head music, ifs a body feeling.” 

Caspar Brotzmann’s power trio Massaker is five and a nait years old. 
With four excellent records to their credit (The Tribe, Black Axis, Der Abend 
DerSchwarzen Folklore and the recent Koksofen), drummer Danny Arnold 
Lommen and bass player Eduardo Delgado Lopez have with Brotzmann 
pushedguitar rock out beyond itself—to a forceful, formal extreme which 
probably deserves another name, and certainly demands new ways of lis¬ 
tening. Tall, slim, courteous and shy, the main resemblance Caspar bears to 
the legend of his fiery free-sax father Peter is a will to make a music of his 


Caspar 
Biotzmann 


own, and not have it mistaken for anything ifs not 

"What I like is if people understand, oh Caspar, it burns, it burns. Thafs 
the biggest compliment. Another compliment, when people are talking to 

Brotzmann playing guitar . Bad things? What I don’t want to hear is that we 
make jazz!” He laughs. 'Ifs a funny thing, about the situation in England, the 
English press—people are talking about J ohn Coltrane, and I don't under¬ 
stand that Maybe sometimes I think they've changed the names, there's 
some confusion, and they’re not writing about Massaker, but Peter Brotz¬ 
mann! Only in England!' 

Massaker's music is not improvised, ifs organised for electric intensitat, 
it happens at high volume because "if you work with a high volume, every¬ 
thing is so sensible,’ as he says, in his slightly off-kilter English. There's more 
to Massaker than face-slapping racket—if s just that ifs somehow harder 
to describe what this is than to experience it He thinks—and most would 
agree - that no one else is doing what they do. Bold forays off into un¬ 
charted sonic landscapes — sometimes in a crushing foursquare groove, 
and sometimes not. 

He started off as an Abba fan: 'But thafsa secret I was so in love, as a kid! 
The blonde hair for one week, then after the brown hair. And now there’s a 
revival! Abba and Nancy Sinatra. Beatles, Bertold Brecht" Hendrix, Jimmy 
Page and Ritchie Blackmore (!) turned him onto the possibilities of the gui- 
‘the punk time' turned him onto attitude, self-sufficiency, constant 


"with heart*, from Public Enemy to The Birthday 
Party, from Billie Holiday to Blind Idiot God 
("Their loud songs are very good. The reggae 
songs are too white! But I like this band. They 
work with loudness of blood in your ears"). 

What Massaker are 


* 



of the vast terrain open to the electric guitar—with all its drones and over¬ 
tones — which rock and jazz and the ordinary avant garde haven’t dared 
strike out into yet. One link’s obvious — his father Peter, founder spirit of 
European Freedom, a generation's wild search for something. Isn't he part 
of the reason the son chose this route? Caspar laughs again, perhaps a little 
weary of the obvious. 'Look, there are two Brotzmanns. When I start to play 
guitar, he hate that, he don't like that I play guitar. Peter and me, we are just 
good friends. I lived in the family with my mother and sister, and he was on 
tour—the relationship is really just good friends. What he is doing in music, 
it's totally another world. If you have something to say in music, it's any way, 
no matter which direction, you can hear it (...) I lived in a family where there 
was no border in every direction. This atmosphere was important for all 
things later, to grow up. This was special, this family, with my mother and 
sister, to live without a border in your head—a kind of open feeling." 

So other music non-Massaker music, is all part of one great whole? 

“It’s a funny thing. I'm a big fan of scratching, playing records backwards, 
slow, two record players together—and for my guitar-playing, this is an in¬ 
spiration. But you try, try, try and you can't play this effect. But ifs a good in¬ 
spiration. Maybe ifs strange, but for me I explain it this way — I make my 
own inspiration to play guitar, ifs a good combination. Because sometimes 
the music you hear from guitar players is so boring. For 2 5 years the same 
thing, except that the technique is much higher, the sound is better, pel 


Sometimes the music is too perfect... 

'We learn from experience to bring the songs to a point, some parts 
straighten heavier. For me, older and older, the more experience I have in 
my work, ifs easier to really bring everything into the music. There's a dif¬ 
ference, first, second, third, fourth — ifs a kind of building. I think very radi- 


CasparBrotzmann Flassakerplay Londons tlean Fiddler on 20 July. 
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Company Week—guitarist Derek Bailey's annual gathering of improvising 
musicians from all over the globe—has a special claim on the attention of 
Wire readers. Not so much because it represents an oasis of purity and ex¬ 
cellence in a music world polluted by manipulation and compromise 
(though it does), but because its brief is precisely the current condition, in all 
its polluted glory: a world where the communications industry has made 
every cultural artefact available to every tradition. 

This year Derek Bailey has asked two younger musicians to help him or¬ 
ganise the event. They are Nick Couldry, noted for his keyboard work in the 
gothic soundscape group Conspiracy and for his behind-scenes contribu¬ 
tion to the renaissance of the London Musicians Collective, and Alan 
Wilkinson, cult baritone and alto blaster with power trio Hession/Wilkin- 
son/Fell (music described variously as punk-jazz, acoustic-metal and 
thrash-improv). I asked Nick Couldry why he thought Company Week 
should be especially relevant to a mag¬ 
azine that likes to trawl every section in I 
the audio superstore—or, as he put it, 
to "people who are prepared to listen 
right across the board" 

In reply, he merely had to list the 
participants who will be joining the 
three organisers: Don Byron, African- 
American jazz clarinet modernist and 
colleague of Bill Frisell's; Andy Dia¬ 
gram, trumpeter in the Manchester 
pop band James and leader of the irre¬ 
pressible Honkies (like Conspiracy and 

will be given a special opening spot on 

promises to kick start the other impro¬ 
visations at a higher level of intensity 
than usual): Martin Klapper, the Czech 


prefer of Brecht and Blake for Mike' 
Westbrook; ikue Mori, the Japanese j 
drummer and drum-machinist (ex- f 
DNA, Zorn, Frith) and Robyn 
Schulkowsky, classical percussionist 
and interpreter of Stockhausen 

It may not be evident from 
names, but Mori and Schulkowsky are 
women — Couldry admits to a certa 
desire to reverse the stereotypes 
setting two female drummers next to 


Ben Watson previews the changes 
on offer at this year's improvisation festival 



j male singer. The idea is to present what 

ent backgrounds who are forced to 
work together and produce explosive 

compartmentalized — acts are her¬ 
metically sealed. It's interesting to have 
mixtures on programmes, but far more 
mix the actual individuals 
stage at the same time 
just having a variety bill. 
I That’s what makes Company Week 
particularly provocative." 

Whether or not your listening is as 
wide as The Wire's coverage implies, 
this is the event where all these musics 
we think about get crossed and mixed- 
up and upset an active response to the 
transglobal consumerist horrorshow. 
Be there. 

COMPANY WEEK 1993 will take place 
at The Place Theatre, 1 7 Duke’s Road, 
London, 20-24July. 




























.FORYOU (WEA, 1977) 

Still only 19, Prince Nelson Rogers sings every voice in the massed (over¬ 
dubbed) acappella choir of the stunning opening/title track, then plays 
every instrument, and composes, arranges and produces every song on 
the rest of this remarkably bravura debut at the time (at the very least) it 
was a better than brilliant one-man pisstake of Earth Wind And Fire, the 
not-yet-Purple falsetto a hilarious parody of Philip Bailey's breathless 
squeak. Near enough every element he’ll later use to multiplatinum effect 
debuts quietly here, from rockguitar ejaculation to the missed beat that 
would give "Kiss' its comic-timing hook. So the critical listener's thrown 
earlier than expected into the heart of the Prince-problem. Is a guy who 
can deliver a confection like this — with a knowing soft-focus wink and a 
flirty little spin — ever going to take music as seriously as his audience will 
always sort of want him to? Showmanship and mainstream emotional ma¬ 
nipulation both come far too easy to him. So there’s always a touch of hesi¬ 
tation in the most fulsome praise, and a tendency to summarise his talents 
in banalities—as if to whisper, he can rock, he can groove, he can funk with 
the best (but is he really any good)? HARK SINKER 


cohorts were pausing for breath. If "Bambi' revealed the location of the 
self-destruct button he has intermittently pressed since then, the opening 
cut "I Wanna Be Your Lover" was one of those special tunes that on first 
hearing forbids the listener to progress onto the rest of the set until it has 
been played 20 or 30 times. The perfect piano solo on "Sexy Dancer" an¬ 
nounced his seriousness and studious respect for Funktraditions. "I Feel For 
You' completed an incredible triple play. PAUL GILROY 

DIRTY MINDiwe*,1980) 

Okay, the title track begins with a disco throb and fades out in a hi-energy 
tango, but not since the albums Mandrd cut for Motown in the mid-70s had 
black pop been so keyboard-based and hi-tech. This was dance music by 
someone who understood New Wave starkness. Relentless synthetic 
chords provided a brittle surface to be penetrated by funky beats, Prince's 
falsetto squeezed to sexual yelps. News from the bedroom so recent you 
could practically smell the sweat, “When You Were Mine’ documents the 
attractions of non-proprietary sex with a lust that simply aches; "Uptown" 
was an explosion of rage against racial and class restrictions. If all this 
seemed a little contrived, the contrivance was knowing and winning. Com¬ 
pared to Marvin Gaye, Prince’s sexuality was a cartoon — but (as demon¬ 
strated a decade later by The Simpsons) cartoonsare not necessarily devoid 
of critical power BEN WATSON 


deep purple 



PRINCE (WEA, 1979) 

It's a pleasure to scrape off more than a decade’s worth of hype and hubris 
and return to a time when Prince was a more disciplined figure than he is 
now. Rhythm & Blues—70s style—was till the dominant genre on his sec¬ 
ond album. The whimsy and bombast that would intermittently undermine 
his future creativity were evident but they were crossed with and overshad¬ 
owed by classic dance grooves that conquered black radio while Chic and 


CONTROVERSY(WEA, 19SD 

After the buzz stirred up by arty Hind, Controversy might have been the LP 
to pitch Prince into full crossover effect It was a slightly baffling work at the 
time, and remains so — it’s all over the place, the work of someone who 
doesn’t know which persona to plug. Fie was trying to be something for 
everyone (everyone but himself)—an MTV Everyman, a synthetic bricoleur 
— and the New Wave sex-strut apocalyptic boogie of "Jack U Off" and 
'Ronnie, Talk To Russia" now sounds horribly dated. "Sexuality" and "Con¬ 
troversy" don’t live up to their titles, or much beyond their choruses. The 
musical texture is one-dimensional, one step behind the seamless mesh of 
funk-rock-pop that PurpleRain would finally consolidate. But the things that 
click here do hint at the shifty shape of things to come. "Annie Christian" re¬ 
mains one of his spookiest tracks; ostensibly a twisted tweak at Fundamen¬ 
talist denial of life, It radiates out waves of generalised purple paranoia {"I'll 
live my life in mails. All the future shocksare here, in embryo, but he 
hasn’t yet shaped a vernacular to deliver them — and the calls to 'New 
Breed Revolution" are very banal. Seduction is the only thing he makes se¬ 
ductive on Controversy, the best track—because the simplest—is proba¬ 
bly "Do Me, Baby", a blue blue-print for all the jizzy ballads to come. Pointer 
for the future; theJONI headline on the back sleeve. IAN PENHAN 

Controversy had worn its mockalyptic leanings on its sleeve, and what you 
could decode from the title song was Prince's readiness to count himself 
one more component in US regression-hysteria. You couldn't help feeling 
he relished being bad news. The same tone inflects 1999 from the off: never 
has impending catastrophe sounded like such a, well, blast. This is the first 
double, and finds him stretching into long synthi-funk workouts, whose 
length also allows him to unspool his troubled mind. This personal apoca¬ 
lypse —as in "Lady Cab Driver"—is far more convincing than, for example, 
his nuclear paranoia, and there are hysterical remnants of a macho Soul 
Man persona which don't sound altogether healthy, and which it would take 
the Purple Rain movie narrative to exorcize. When he broaches sex he does 
not sound an altogether happy boy (compare this sulky tone with the unfet¬ 
tered silkyJOY of Parade). Fie still hasn’t found his sound, and the mekanik- 
fonk pump and plod of tracks like "Automatic" and "Let’s Pretend We’re 
Married" now sounds like the tail end of a style. But there are moments of 
classic pop-soul here that will not date: 7 was dreaming when I wrote this, 






forgive me if it goes astro/ is still one of the great opening lines. Pointer for 
the future: the fusion of troubled eschatology And a" muthafuckin ' good 
time'on’D.M.S.R'r- 


PURPLE RAIN (WEA,1984,record/fiim) 

Too used to 'realistic’ gangsta-rap in film and record, v 
plenty wrong with Prince's first film these days ( 
the record that came with it). The plot's an insult to the intelligence, to the 
race-politicized (females leads are milky coffee at best), and to women in 
general (underwear's as much as they ever get to put on). Wendy and Lisa 
are exploitation superbabe sextease and—simultaneously—astonishingly 
apt and excellent musicians, but this proto-riotgrrrl symbolic conflict is 
somehow made to matter as little as each ripe and idiotic guitar-spunk 
spurt. Even the beat isn’t really real— the synths backing 'When Doves Cry" 
are more Depeche Mode than Blues People. He calls his group The Revolu¬ 
tion. He'd have called it Utopia, if Todd Rundgren hadn't got there first only 
in a World Made New could the warring rules of Black and White music 
(from politics to the light metal ballad) be so surely-footedly, lovingly broken, 
and nothing resultfromt Prince is not concerned to tell you how the world is 
— not even the world in his mixed-up head. He's looking forward to what it 
could be: seize the moment, be unafraid, cut your hairthe wayyouwant The 
Reality Principle is the history of American Showbiz itself, from Jolson to 
Judy Garland, through Beatles (in Rundgren's studiobrewed version) and 
Hendrix: * 1983 (An [Ethel] Merman I shall Turn To Be)". See also 'WalkThis 
Way*—HipHop owes him more than it dare admit. MARK SINKER 

AROUNDTHE WORLD IN A DAY (Pmsiey p«rk, 1985) 

Something went very wrong here, though dismissing it as his Sergeant Pep- 
persafi more about numbskull critical desperation than about this hard-to- 
likerecord.TheLucy-ln-The-Skymindwander cover-art, the fingercymbals 
and "wonderful trip through our dm e" lyrics do of course nod to psychedelia, 
but his carnival-entourage of crossbred freaks (foppish emptyheaded men, 
women as muscled musician-technicians in microskirts), together with the 
bleak party-now-before-you-die subtext suggest he was after something 
more like a Pop Art Seventh Seal: 'America', 'Pop Life" and "Condition Of 
The Heart — the three undeniably great songs — only underscore the 
stodgy nothingness of the rest Miles termed him a Duke Ellington for o 
time, but Ellington usually had lot 
Prince often overloads the forms he opts for — n 
Themes carried over: sex as identity-dissolving salvation, artifice as p 
proof of grace, an oblique sense of threat and dread. Themes add: 
lish pan-Globalism. No surprises that audiences didn't get all this— 
either (particularly not his own possible role in it). MARK SINKER 

UNDERTHECHERRYM00N(P«isi£YPMK,1986,fiim) 

Dismissed at the time as a frivolous throw-away, 

Under The Cherry Moon is in factthe vital visual ana¬ 
logue to Parade, Prince's masterpiece. Shot in glo- 


Riviera, all champagne and art-deco, it had Prince 
(Christopher Tracy) and Jerome Banton (Tricky) 
cast as two rascally gigolos-on-the-make. Christo¬ 
pher Tracy makes the mistake of falling in love, plays 
the game for real and is shot dead by the iratefather 
(menacingly played by Steven Berkoff). Whereas 
Purple Rain had mythologised Prince's musical 
combination of black and white in parental terms, 
Cherry Moon is untrammelled narcissism. The 
scene where he plays piano to the enraptured 
dowagers — his eyes shining, ruff flouncing, camp 
to the max — is an excessive self-portrait that si¬ 



multaneously celebrates and satirises his function as superstar. Mixing sac¬ 
rificial lamb and Rudolf Valentino in a single parable, Cherry Moon teeters on 
a line of self-parody that is endurably fascinating. Note the self-conscious 
placement of Miles and Joni Mitchell album sleeves in the bedroom. The de¬ 
livery of "Kiss"—in a vintage car, after a lover’s tiff—makes mincemeat of 
every other pop video, an artful parade of trembling emotion that brings 
tears to the eyes. Not since Frankie Lymon had the black male been simul¬ 
taneously so devastated by lust and seductive in expression. BE. 


PARADE (FuuyPuk,198G) 

Pauline Kael, reviewing Purple Rain, compared him to Springsteen — pre¬ 
sumably the only contemporary performer big enough to have manifested 
in the 65-year-old film reviewer's consciousness. In a weird way its not such 
a bad stab — certainly, if pop in the 80s became the collusion between 
roos-truth and persona-play, then its Twin Jokers were the Prince and the 
New Jersey pauper, the little God of Fey and the beefy Boss of Bluecollar, 
both working overtime to fashion something 'true' from Stadiumrock 
Spectacle. Perhaps this makes Parade Prince's Nebraska. Before, he'd 
played the Social Real in black music entirely for fun (fun-as-liberation be¬ 
ing the only politics he seemed really to believe in). Now the freeing power of 
imagination was rammed full-on into treacherous indirection: if you really 
can remake yourself, here’s the sound-tour of the pitfalls, a music thafs 
slurred, all shape-shifting fogs, nihilistic and non-revealing surfaces, intima¬ 
tions of madness, weakness and failure. Thin, strange tunes flute up out of 
turmoil, dance-beats are funereal, songs don't resolve. The seams show: 
arrangements of magnificently wonky genius ensure that The third in his 
take-your-fantasy-for-reality tryptich is thus easily the best compulsive in 
its witchy draw. His flirty-silly gay gospel falsetto is now eerily tragic: how 
much the record’s consciously an AIDS-parable is unclear (clarity’s notin his 
nature), but while he still knows it’s imperative that we dream, he's here 
more Puritan American than you'd expect, in his recognition that dream- 
choices breed real-life consequences. MARK SINKER 

SIGN OTHETIMES (PusmP««,1987) 

Maybe it was something in his porridge but everything clicked for Prince the 
morning he did this double. There is a tempered rightness about the album, 
an overwhelming bloom of ratiocination, gratifying to those of us who be- 
“ in the ghost of Prince's authorship, and irritating as hell to those who 
s a cipher of his times. Even more galling for the opposition, 
however, is the transparency of this music's genius: the way you can hear 
why it’s good. Everything flows from the songs. If this is Prince’s most liter¬ 
ary' work then we should shut up and read already. 'Cos this is classical, baby, 
like The Beatles. "Starfish And Coffee', 'If 1 Was Your Girlfriend', "Dorothy 
Parker*, "U Got The Look', 'I Could Never Take The Place Of Your Man' - 
this is Prince on the rake in Penny Lane, which is tough to hear I know, but 
preferable to both a hole in the head and the tricksy 
junk on Lovesexy. So what if he wanted to be pi¬ 
caresque and paint Sheena Easton like Fra Angeli¬ 
co: nobody'd done that before and made people 
dance like gibbons. NICK COLEMAN 

THE BLACK ALBUM (bootleg, 1988) 

Prepared for release and then cancelled, this be¬ 
came the bootleg of the 80s. It was transmogrified 
into Lovesexy, which softened its rhythms and de¬ 
fused its obscenities. Prince is one ofthe few artists 
to follow upJimi Hendrix's experiments with slowed 
























tional pitch (listen to a Little Johnny Taylor record as if ifsa woman singing: it 
sounds assertive, not broken-up with emotion) and here Prince plays 
games with it like never before. Singing like Bootsy and indulging the infan¬ 
tile regression of George Clinton’s "Pot Sharing Tots', The Black Album ce¬ 
mented Prince's connection to the P-Funk underground (the next year 
Paisley Park signed Clinton). Urgent sexual, plastic, funny—one even sus¬ 
pects Prince decided to make this occluded classic a bootleg item just to 
watch the accountants squirm. BEN WATSON 

LOVESEXY (Paisley Par*, 1988) 

Lovesexywas generally felt to be something ofasaccharine disappointment 
after his sorties into the daemonic side on Sign 'O' The Tines and the boot¬ 
legged Black Album. This hearing doesn't stand up to scrutiny, however; 
Lovesexy 1 s ostensibly upful paeans showcase a Prince who sounds more 
‘spooky electric* than he does on the ostensibly "nigga-tive" but actually 
more routinely fonky Black A/bum. Lovsexyisa'white’ album, and the tone is 
redemptive, and the codeword is Positivity. But ’code’ is the word here, for 
encoded within the overall ‘positivity” isa lot of ambigous metaphysical revi¬ 
sionism. The core messages of self-acceptance are threaded through with 
a phantom chorus of dissenting voices, squeaks, whispers, contrary stro¬ 
phes. The besttracks—"Positivity*, ‘Anna Stesia”, ‘Glam Slam*—rank with 
his best work The album is conceived as a whole, and it works as more of a 
piece than the really quite patchy Sign "0* The Times —which became too 
quickly installed at the top of the Prince pantheon (partly because people 
were looking for proof positive of an individual Soul genius, for a What's 
Gain' On for the 80s). The beautifully layered sound of Lovesexy isa signify¬ 
ing element in itself - listen to "Positivity* on headphones and hear the lit¬ 
eral veils of sound blow and ruffle around this bizarre self-analytical trip 
through the world of the Soul-Man-considered-as-a-split-subjea Love¬ 
sexy inaugurates the post-Spri "0* The Times era, in which each new re¬ 
lease will be greeted by critics with knowing indifference damned with faint 
praise: oh well, just another seamless Prince album. Pointer for the future: 
Prince is nude, rather than naked, on the album's cover. IAN PENMAN 


ing sexual innuendo against Prince's future-soul layerings. On the fade Can¬ 
dy Duffer's sax sounds completely disoriented, the party well out of bounds. 
As the double-album proceeds, the groove becomes impossibly scattered, 
as if Prince wants his syncopations to tell every story at once: an instrumental 
like 'Tick, Tick Bang" is all overthe place, yet works by virtue of Prince's king- 
of-the-fools lefs-all-party dementia. ‘Melody Cool* roots all this excitement 
in the gospel of soul with an appearance by the fabulous Mavis Staples. Each 
time Prince shakes up the ingredients they fall down a different way, which is 
why we love him. Only the vacuous sentimentality of the title track lets the 
side down BEN WATSON 

DIAMONDS AND PEARLS(PabuyPa«,1991) 

A new brace of popsies but no new pop, tough DSP was a considerable up 
on the tired and unemotional Graffiti Bridge. The New Power Generation? 
Not we may assure ourselves, an attempt by the pixie to democratize his 
grooves but the sensible way out of the solo-in-the-studio cul-de-sac, 

swing generated by that bigfat drummer Prince is only functioning on three- 
quarters oomph as a writer here. So though we get the fabulous scooting 
‘Cream*, Rosie Gaines's and, hey, Afro-metre in "Willing And Able*, this is 
the sound of limbering up. Limbering up for what exactly? Squiggles on a 
postcard, please, to Pnnce-s accountancy crew and the ghost of Jill Jones. 
NICK COLEMAN 

*¥" (Paisley Park, 1992) 

This is the work of someone completely in control of his (musical, lyrical, cul¬ 
tural) idioms. Even what might initially be thought ‘filler* funk-outs and bal¬ 
lads. (‘The Continental’, "Wanna Melt With U*, -The Flow*, ‘Sweet Baby*) 
are heavenly, casually complex. Prince is now a supreme manipulator of 
timbre. This is what distinguishes even his simplest ballads, and puts him fully 
beyond the reach of those pretenders who stick to the same old Soul Man 
modes. The four sides of this latest apocalypse o’erbrim with angels, Arabic 
script, typhoons, serpents, rivers of blood, birth trauma, endorphins, Bar- 
barella, the crown princess of Cairo... you realise 


BATMAN (Wameds/Paisley Papa, 1989, r«ord/fllm) 

Roped in to give some class to a corporate master- 
plan, Prince only lapsed with “The Arms Of Orion”, a 
ghastly ballad co-written with Sheena Easton: a 
tune worthy of Andrew Lloyd Webber (there can be 
no greater abuse). “The Future* shows that Prince 
was as aware of Batman's retro-politics as the cre¬ 
ators of the graphic novel Batman: The Dark Knight 
Returns: "Systematic overthrow of the 
underclass/Hollywood conjures images of the past 
(a critique initiated by Marx and Engels, natch, in 
The Holy Family, or Critique Of Critical Criticism, 
1844). Sly Stone, Wild Cherry, Marc Bolan, Free all 
bounce around in the mix. If s all utterly silly, but you 
nevertheless want to dance down the street to it 
Production is shinier and juicier than of yore, but still 
edgy and fresh. ‘Lemon Crush” is sublimely regres¬ 
sive sex-fixated gibberish worthy of Little Richard 
(there can be no greater praise). BEN WATSON 

GRAFFITI BRIDGE (PaisleyPark, 1990, record/film) 

A curious and scrappy effort saved by the devil- 
may-care creativity of Prince's production values. 
"New Power Generation" — reprised at the close 
— huffs and puffs with all the stylistic retro-politics 
fits deja vu all over again!— EdJ we expect of funk, 
while "Love Machine* has Morris Day and Elisa coo¬ 


this is Prince's own singular, modernist, millennial 
gospel. As with Lovesexy, he converts the daemons 
of Doubt into a shapeshifting celebration. Idiosyn¬ 
cratic — or better say idio-syncretic — Gospel, in 
which past doubt and future hope fuse in a raised 
voice, a praised god. Dig the musical texture of bells, 
discreet scratching, 'secret chorus, sample 
("Tramp"!), sitar, the drum machine's imitation of 
crashing waves or cracking whips... "And2-gether 
we will love thru all space and time’'. This record be¬ 
gins with a classic soulman assertion of identity-as- 
eros ("My Name Is Prince* — less assertion, in fact 
than ferocious, desperate pleading) and ends with a 
nominal apocalypse ("When I reach my destina- 
tion/Thats when I'll know/Thats when my name will 
be Victor"). The Name as reinscription, reinvention 
and oriental rediscovery; not a ‘given' but a Beyond 
— its an old, old Black (hi)story. Prince has come 
full circle: from his hesitant beginnings as an ‘Every¬ 
man for everybody* to (an) "Everyman for himself; 
ifsa story of Black discovery in miniature, if s exem¬ 
plary, and ifs almost 2 damn funky to bear. IAN 
PENMAN 

Prince plays Edinburgh's Meadowbank Stadium 
129) and London's Wembley Arena (31). 









































































certain kind of hardcore nationalism, be it red, white and blue... or black. 
And now that we have a sax-toting fellow in the White House, the implicit 
institutionalization of jazz at the state level — rid of its connections to sex, 
anti-institutional politics, and the avant-garde (all features that were prob¬ 
ably still apparent when Cecil Taylor demonstrated his music for President 
Carter) — seems assured. The music has been mobilized as a call-up to 
national and racial pride and as a marker of successful integration and 
achievement. Jazz musicians: Africans that America can be proud of! (The 
irony being that America should take any credit for these achievements.) 

The 'nationalization' of jazz relates to an idea of music-as-tourism, a way 
of reducing jazz to a folkloric art, suitable for travelling indigenous culture 
shows to display the hearty, healthy cross-fertilization of America in the 
melting pot of American popular forms. The supposedly "unhealthy" c 

fertilizations that Wynton Marsalis refers to as the. " 

denigration’ of jazz in the ’cult of the primitive’ an 
has described as ‘... a peculiar aesthetic an¬ 
drogyny that has one thing in common with 
hermaphrodites—sterility’), he seeks to com¬ 
bat with a combination of 'craff and ’tradi¬ 
tion'. In other words, jazz as repertoire; jazz as 
costume; jazz as folklore; jazz as national/nat¬ 
ural resource. 

Of course, musical nationalism such as this is 
by no means restricted to mainstream Ameri¬ 
ca. Even in the context of a global vanguard, 
consider the circulation of cliches that linkfree 
improvised musics with the supposed national 
character of their native lands: the humour of 
Dutch improvisors, the energy of German im¬ 
provisors, the eclecticism of American impro¬ 


visors, the anality of English improvisors. And of course the introduction of 
folk elements was always mentioned as the primary feature that distin¬ 
guished Eastern European improvised musics from their Western counter- 

Back in the States, it is clear that today the argument aboutjazz revolves 
around the acceptance of its status as a national folk treasure. Aaron Cop¬ 
land (who recognized in Lennie Tristano's late-40s experiments with free 
improvisation"... something that has been developed here that has no du¬ 
plication abroad') laid out in the early 50s a three-point plan for the devel¬ 
opment of "an indigenous music of universal significance’: 'First, the com¬ 
poser must be part of a nation that has a profile of its own—that is the most 
important; second, the composer must have in his background some 
sense of musical culture and, if possible, a basis in folk or popular art; and 


Hey, cool! As a citizen of a country you 
simply research your native popular mu¬ 
sics —just like Bartok and Kodaly and all 
those Siberian improvisors did — and ap¬ 
ply to your local arts council. Elliott Carter 
tried this plan, but found it too contrived. 
'We wanted to be 'American' and to make 



'American' character," he told Allen Ed¬ 
wards in the early 70s. 'But, in my own 
case, I soon began to realize that this was 
unsatisfactory—in fact, that just being an 
American was already enough, that what¬ 
ever American character my music has 
would be the character of myself making 
my music, and that it didn't matter what 
choice I made except to write the music 
that I most wanted to write. That, I be¬ 
lieved, would be American music.” 


form. It is far more than just popular music 


the American popular idiom of a music 
good enough to be taken seriously”. It is a music that consistently (and by its 
nature) ignored boundaries, even the ones that define the genre ’jazz’ it¬ 
self. For example, how do you categorize Anthony Braxton? "In America 
we don't value our lineage of mastership," Braxton said recently. 'Our 
country has so much talent, but at the same time we don’t seem to take ad¬ 
vantage of it. And in terms of geo-political dynamics, this might not be 
something we can afford to do... The Europeans and Japanese, if you want 
to learn about American culture you have to go there!... They have stud¬ 
ied the music very seriously and we're lost in arguments like, Ts it jazz?’," 
and continued (invoking names that time has tragically caught up with in 
the interim), ’I mean, Sun Ra is in a wheelchair now. When is he gonna have 
a decent life? I don't think it’s gonna happen on this earth. John Gilmore, 
he's sick. Time is going by. Jimmy Giuffre, he looks frail. Sal Mosca, one of 
our great masters, nobody knows about him. Even my PhD stu 
heard of him. I mean, I love my country, but we sure feel we can wa 
of talent and ifs not gonna affect us’ 

Stars and stripes forever... and all that jazz. 
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The Grateful Dead — guitarists Jerry Garcia and Bob Weir, drummers 
Mickey Hart and Bill Kreutzmann, bassist Phil Leshand keyboardist Vince 
Welnick—are an American institution, with their own self-supporting eco¬ 
nomic sub-culture. From their wayward beginnings, circa 1965, living in 
San Francisco's Haight-Ashbury district, heavily involved in the 'purposeful 
hedonism' of the Beat (second) generation, Ken Kesey’s Acid Tests and 
playing their blend of country/folk/blues/jazz/rock at Trips festivals and anti- 
Vietnam concerts, and mingling with the finest of the era’s rockers like Jimi 
Hendrix and The Who, they've become the second largest grossing touring 
rock band in history. Last year, they took $31 million from ticket sales, 
beaten only by U2’s colossal Zoo 7Vtour. The estimated sales from the Ve¬ 
gas shows alone nears $3 million. They've sold some 10 million studio al¬ 
bums in their 28 year existence. Their merchandise yields an estimated 
$20 million per annum. Last year $ 10 million’s worth of neckties designed 
by Garcia were sold. 80,000 tie-dye T-shirts have been sold at $30 each, 
and their videos, now totalling five, also sell in the tens of thousands. And 
that’s just the Dead, not counting the group's various satellite projects — 
the Jerry Garcia band, the Rex Foundation which donates money to vari¬ 
ous charities and other worthy concerns, and Mickey Hart's world 

The Dead are a classic example of a homegrown "mom and pop" busi¬ 
ness that has evolved into a multinational empire, virtually without regard 
to the corporate rock industry, at least latterly. Up until the mid-80s the 
group had released around 20 albums on one major label or another, but 
their record sales never reflected the true extent of their fanbase or phe¬ 
nomenal touring success. Then in 1987 they released In The Dark, after a 
seven year break from recording, much of it typically spent out on the road, 
and the record's timely combination of rock nostalgia with a contemporary 
FM radio/stadium rock mix down captured the heart of mainstream Amer¬ 
ica. It’s turned out to be a lasting romance (to the extent where the group 
can now sell out nine straight nights at New York’s Madison Square Garden 
—one sell outshow was all they’d managed previously). 

But the success of the Dead is not just about their music. Inventive man¬ 
agement and promotion has certainly exploited much of their potential, 
but at the time of In The Dark's release, the increasingly constrictive atmos¬ 
phere of Reagan and Bush's America had inadvertently created a hidden 
mass audience of suburban liberals, post-hippie achievers and post-grad 
dropouts looking for an alternative to unrepentant capitalism—for these 
disaffected middle-American communities The Dead offered the perfect 
escape route. Their improvising, their experiments with electronics, their 
hippie sentiments — peace, love, and a sense of quiet rebellion against 
conservative political rhetoric — hadn't changed since the 60s but were 
suddenly back in tune with the spirit of the times. And now, with the advent 
of the Clinton administration and its relatively liberal values, the Dead’s 
philosophies might almost be socially acceptable—Vice President Al Gore 
even wears Jerry Garcia neckties. 


n 



Above: American beauty 
under the sun. Below: 
Waiting for a miracle 


Sitting at the back of the massive Sam Boyd stadium, you can barely see 
the band. A 50-year-old woman sitting next to me, her eyes covered by a 
floppy tie-dye sun hat hands me her pair of compact binoculars. Nothing 
to see except six greying men in shorts and T-shirts. No extravagant fashion 
statements here. They start "Back To Tennessee” and she gracefully ejects 
herself from her chair and starts gently bobbing to the tune. “It's like a giant 
tranquilizer, better than therapy,” she says when the number finishes. She 
sits there sucking on a needle-thin joint held with a tiny crocodile clip. ‘My 
kids think I’m mad,” she says. Half way through the number cheering starts 
from one side of the open air auditorium. As it spreads, two figures dressed 
in cream become visible. Soon, 40,000 people are applauding a couple 
just married and celebrating their wedding at the show. 

My neighbour tells me she goes to 12 or 15 Dead shows a year, but Ve¬ 
gas is the best Unlike the majority of the Deadheads she's staying in one of 
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the hotels (most of them park and sleep in the adjacent hotel parking lots, 
as we did). You might expect the Deadheads to appear incongruous 
among the synthetic sheen of the casinos, but Vegas embraces everyone. 

It’s the third year the band have played the city, and it's one of the few 
places left that can accommodate their fanatical entourage and turn a 
blind eye to its drug lifestyle. Vegas doesn't care who visits its casinos, 
drinking dens or brothels. From the nylon-clad suburban housewives play¬ 
ing the 25 cent one-arm bandits, to the immaculate Japanese business¬ 
men placing $25,000 minimum bets on the blackjack tables, all have the 
potential to feel the ecstatic thrill of winning, the hollow disappointment of 
losing, the agony of trying to walk away. 

Las Vegas, once a godforsaken desert valley, has been transformed into 
the gambling mecca of the 20th century world. First put on the map at the 
turn of the century as a service stop for the transcontinental railway, the 
city's infrastructure soon built up around power and water piped in from 
the Floover Dam at Lake Mead. The casino entrepreneurs began moving in 
from the 40s onwards, providing food, drink, and 24-hour entertainment 
and gambling. They were soon followed by mafia-related racketeers like 
Buggsy Siegel, who supplied money and low-life frisson, and millionaire 
Howard Hughes, who lent the town vulgar, new-money respectability. It is I 
now a huge corporately controlled entity that attracts 20 million visitors ) 
each year who lose $ 10 billion to the casinos alone. 

Musically, "the town with no docks" has become the heart of American 
show business, the Broadway of the West where anyone from Liberace to 
Frank Sinatra, Willie Nelson to Dionne Warwick, is elevated to glittering, 
larger-than-life status via lavish stage productions. The city still boasts that 
it has more live entertainment on any given night than anywhere else in the 
world. In spite of everything, there couian t De anywnere more appropnate 
for the Grateful Dead to play. 

Just as Vegas is no ordinary city, The Dead aren't ordinary rock icons. 
The group claim no responsibility, and offer no philosophy or social guide¬ 
lines for its extended family. But by offering their fans an open, egalitarian 
communal experience, they have created their own unique society. 

Each Dead show follows a pattern — first set, break, second set, drum 
solos and end — yet their set list is always unpredictable. For dedicated 
Deadheads, hearing a favourite tune in the set is akin to winning on the 
one-arm-bandit (there is even a Deadhead hotline that posts Vegas Odds' 
as to which songs will be played). This year's Dead show was like any other 
— but the parking lot attendance had doubled since last year. While 
40,000 sat in the stands, another 40,000 participated in the Experience 
outside. Numerous Deadheads wandered around with one finger in the air 
asking for a ticket (in Deadhead speak, they were ‘waiting for a miracle"). 
The after-show partying was important as the show itself. The lot erupted 
into percussion circles, dervish dancing, and hawkers selling off what re¬ 
mained of the day's goods—warm beer, burritos, fruit and an endless sup- J 
ply of tie-dye goods. A mass of bodies lost in their own grooves sucking on 
balloons of nitrous oxide or tripping on LSD among the VW Combos and 

As much as Vegas is a fantasy land and living community in the middle of 
thedesert,sotooistheGrateful Deadshow. Both are a chance to party, get 
high and move through a timeless world. The Deadhead circus may have 
been geographically divorced from Vegas's Strip, yet walking into Ceasar's 
Palace casino hall amid the bright lights and the noise of the gambling ma¬ 
chines, you're oddly reminded of a Dead show. It's one huge headtrip of 
pleasure and excess. You enjoy it as an individual—you enjoy your neigh¬ 
bour's trip or winning. Just as there are unrestricted liquor, prostitution and 
gambling laws in the city, the Dead society is a law unto itself. Its most com- | 
mon vice, drugs, is largely ignored by the police (with 40,000 stoned indi¬ 
viduals they wouldn’t know where to start anyway). They’re both an es¬ 
cape, a dream that can be bought. Put your 2 5 cents into the slot machine 
or pay your $2 5 for a ticket—either way, you're waiting on a miracle, n 


deadceris 

Biba Kopf trips through 25 years of recorded Dead. 

It goes without saying that The Grateful Dead have long been a law unto 
themselves. They've survived for more than 25 years without a decent 
lead singer, though between them they can summon up a barbershop 
quartet's worth of passable harmonies (which isn't to imply they've ever 
seen the inside of a barbershop). What with a bassist habitually AWOLfrom 
the beat and two guitarists utterly alien to the the notion of a power chord, 
their rockouts are appealingly dreadful. They still claim never to have made 
a studio record that really captures what they're about. Yet, even as they 
feel their music's only fully realised in concert, we agrophobes, to whom 
four hours in a field with upwards of40,000 Deadheads is unrelieved pur¬ 
gatory, would gladly settle for recorded consolations. 

Besides, almost from the off, the Dead sought unique means of translat¬ 
ing the psychedelic experience of their mid-60s concerts onto record, fus¬ 
ing freakout jugband blues with Cage-like random experiments and elec¬ 
tronic tape treatments. Their second and third albums Anthem Of The Sun 
(1968) and Aoxomoxoa (1969) stand as rare, successful examples of ex¬ 
perimental rock fusion. On Anthem, they overlapped and distilled hours of 
live recordings into a song suite that replicated the sensory dislocation of 
acid better than the customary SF feedback drenching. Their then key¬ 
boards player Tom Constanten went even further on its successor Aoxo¬ 
moxoa, his mood enhancements the warps through which songs like "St 
Stephen", "Mountains Of The Moon’ and ‘China Cat Sunflower achieved 
classic status. The Live/Dead double set that followed in 1970 retranslated 
the songs for concert, transforming "Dark Star, "Saint Stephen' and ‘The 
Eleven" into a 40 minute brainwave surfride. It also showcased how Garcia 
could turn his anaemic vocal to advantage on the blues. This version of 
Gary Davis's ‘Death Don’t Have No Mercy' is as chilling as his later take of 
Elmore James's ‘It Hurts Me Too" {LiveEurope 1972) is affecting. 

Quite sensibly, they didn’t try to repeat — leastways not on official re¬ 
leases — the acid churned beauty of Uve/Dead. Though they contain a 
smattering of bona fide classics, the song albums Workingman's Dead and 
American Beauty are marginally disappointing insofar as they seemed to 
succumb to the Zeitgeist (largely acoustic, vocal harmonies). But in the 
mid-70s they recorded a trilogy of studio albums for their own label (then 
Round Records, now Grateful Dead Records), which established the pat¬ 
tern of Dead music for years to come. The excellent Wake Of The Flood 
(1973) is possibly their greatest studio record. Its open-ended songs are 
satisfying in themselves, pregnant with future possibilities for extended live 
j improvisations. Just so Blues For Allah, whose consummate interweaving 
| of drift rhythms and desert rose mysteries they’ll rewardingly replay, each 
time slightly altered, until the end of time. From The Mars Hote/( 1974) also 
contained its share of live favourites, but the studio versions sound rushed 
and incomplete. They re-signed to a major shortly after, resigning them¬ 
selves to (unsuccessfully) competing with airbrushed FM rock. Hindered by 
Garcia's death's door stepping in the mid-80s, it seemed like the Dead 
were a spent force, until "Touch Of Grey'—backed up by a witty animated 
promo clip — crosswired them with the MTV generation in 1987. Later, 
browbeaten BPM refugees from Rave and Techno would discover trance- 
formational qualities in the deceptively paced Dead rhythm matrix. Fur¬ 
ther, unlike the BPM lockdowns, the Dead trance-formations took listen- 
I ers out of themselves and elsewhere, opening them up to virtual worlds of 
breathtaking alien beauty. The song-excised Infrared Roses (1991), an 
edited and studio processed collection of live improvised passages, tele- 
I portsyoudeepinsidesuchDeadzoneswithoutpassingGo. □ 






• fs an attractive idea. There in the great fastness of American music, in 

I the still, tranquil centre, stands not a singer or a rapper or a guitarist but 
a trumpet player. He has a lot on his mind. Great issues such as integra¬ 
tion, education and development crowd in on him. He's not a publicizer 
or a businessman, he says, but he can't help but get pressed into these 
roles: he would rather, though, liken himself to the coach on the bench. 
Best of all, he likes to be out there playing, taking it to the bandstand, criti¬ 
cising by doing it himself. Then setting it down for all to hear. 

"Documentation," says Wynton. "Yes. That's your only defence. If you're 
a manufacturer, you have to manufacture. Production is the heart of 


talk. But documentation is the final word." 

Spoken like a good CEO. And Wynton is surely heading the firm. In ten 
years, the trumpet-playing Marsalis has squired jazz’s move from secret 
underbelly of American music to corporate force, commercial proposition. 
As the music industry became multinational ly huge in the 80s, jazz unex¬ 
pectedly played its part Of course, Wynton doesn’t sell like Michael or 
Janet or Prince. He doesn't go top 40. He’s not on the radio all that much. 
He can’t be glimpsed between Aerosmith and Stone Temple Pilots on 
MTV. Kenny G outshifts him by several to one. But Wynton leads, and his 
example dominates discussion of jazz business and jazz music in the USA. 

For those of us who observed and lived through some of that milieu in 
the last decade, it’s been an extraordinary story. Marsalis emerged from 
the ranks of Art Blake/s Jazz Messengers at the beginning of the 80s, a 
chubby teenager with a formidable agenda to go with his talent for playing 
the trumpet Once he'd signed to Columbia, along with his brother Bran¬ 
ford, his records and the promotion that went with them began altering the 
perception of jazz as it stood, not with the hardcore following but as it ap¬ 
peared to the infinitely larger audience outside. Awareness of jazz as a 
great American music began to swell and evolve. The new presentation 
created an ambience of scholarship, commitment, music for music's sake, 
even as it was being marketed more persuasively than before. 

Wynton didn't have much choice: if he was going to do interviews and 
photo sessions and the rest, then he was going to stand up for jazz. His fa¬ 
ther, a pianist-teacher who’d scarcely strayed from his New Orleans home, 
raised a family of intensely articulate, hard-working boys. Jazz has pro¬ 
duced a number of dynasties, but none as all-conquering as the Marsalis¬ 
es. At a time when such eminences as Miles Davis were still growling that 
they hated the word "jazz", and most were looking to find some awkward 
rapprochement with the rock/soul audience, along came this bespecta¬ 
cled, stocky man with a New Orleans accent who said, no. Jazz is the music 
we should be playing. We’re going to play it, and we’re going to succeed 


In ten years, Wynton 
Marsalis has established 
himself as the major 
force in the rediscovery 
of an American jazz 


It was labelled as the return of hard bop, neo-conservatism, nice suits 
and respect for the tradition. But it wasn’t so simple as revivalism. Ifthe mu¬ 
sic restored the qualities of the hard bop instrumentation, it didn’t really 
sound like something that had been cultivated from hard bop language. 
Marsalis assembled a school of performers who seemed to arrive from 
nowhere, all well versed in jazz lore as well as in playing their instruments. 
After a while, it was clear that these guys could play anything. As record fol¬ 
lowed record. Wynton was documenting his own Americana, a take on the 
tradition that aimed to be as multifarious and all-inclusive as jazz itself. It 
was a bigger game than anyone had really imagined at the start. If his first 
bands sounded like oblique descendants of the already-obiique Miles 
Davis groups of the early 60s, that shell was soon shucked in favour of Min- 
gusian ensembles, Ellingtonian voicings, New Orleans survivals that could 
embrace Jelly Roll Morton and Joe Oliver. It looked able to spread in any 
direction, but always within jazz. If Branford chose to go adventuring with 
Sting and Danny Devito, and tap into a populism that would eventually net 
him the job of bandmaster for the The Tonight Show, Wynton has kept faith 
with the raw materials and masters of jazz. A parallel career in classical mu- 


tradition. Richard Cook 
talks executive strategy 
with him. Cool cut by 
Stanislaw Kulpa. 


























sic has been neglected in favour of his first calling, although he now has a 


It's an autocratic, single-minded agenda. What he is doing, he says, is 
"reclaiming a lot of territory". There’s nothing left in jazz to expend pioneer 
spirit on. Marsalis would rather be taking the music back to the boardrooms 
and meeting grounds where the culture business stands or falls. They say 
you can’t fight city hall, and Wynton would probably agree. So he’s working 
with it instead: 'We have meetings and stuff — banking people, real estate 
people, the mayor's office. Its a citywide effort* Specifically, this is all to do 
with his role as an artistic director of Lincoln Centre’s jazz programme. 

Publicizing the music is integral to everything that Marsalis does, yet he 
would rather absolve himself from any such burden, disingenuous as it can 
sometimes sound. "I’m not a publicizer for the music. I do publicity. In inter¬ 
views, you have to talk about what is important to you. What else am I 
gonna talk about, my latest album? Check it out Thats all I can say. I'm not 
a spokesman, I just comment on my feelings about the music and the di¬ 
rection it's going in and my opinions go into the pool with all the others." 

With 17 albums under his belt (and, he claims, ten more in the can 
awaiting release), his records are beginning to seem like an intimidating 
mass. Since Marsalis's work-in-progress philosophies are as intensely ap¬ 
plied as, say, Steve Lacy’s or Anthony Braxton's, creative profusion can 
seem like awful hard work for us listeners. Records like Hot House Flowers, 
Crescent City Christmas Card or the three Standard Time collections might 
be separate sidetracks, but they’re approached with the same fierce dedi¬ 
cation. A brilliant man won’t talkdown. 

The most recent albums, the almost overlooked Blue Interlude, which is 
his most Ellington-soaked creation to date, and the new double CD Citi 
Movement (GriotNew York), pursue a course that’s lighter yet paradoxical¬ 
ly more challenging to absorb. Writing for a septet Wynton flexes all his 
muscles, never letting time and harmony get too comfortable, paring im- 
provisational space down to ensure that nobody gets sent to sleep by a 
soloist. Both sets are generously laced with his sly wit detailed shadings, 
characteristics that inform his writing as much as his own playing. But if you 
had a hard time with the high craft of J Mood, these records won’t neces¬ 
sarily beckon you in. Citi Move¬ 
ment is charming and bristling, 
but the sheer bulk of the thing 
(some 122 minutes) seems un¬ 
relieved. If Marsalis secures much 
of the jostle and spit of works by 
Ellington or Mingus, his players 
are arguably too super-compe¬ 
tent to characterise them in the 
manner of the old music. 

"If you play a head," he says, 
“then a long 30 minute solo, then 


“A lot of the conception 
of what is modern is so 
conservative. The image 
of a rock star kicking 
down a microphone, be¬ 
ing rebellious, that's old. 


man, that’s 50 years old!" people to want to hear that The 
average person goes to a job, 
works, comes home, has to deal 
with all their personal problems, they come to the music, they want it to re¬ 
mind them of something in their personal experience. A diehard fan is 
gonna like the specifics, but jazz has a swing to it, the blues, a conception of 
dialogue that makes it interesting to a person that’s not really interested in 
the music. When you start taking away the elements that are attractive to 
the public, then you're left with someone playing a 30 minute solo. I grew 
up on jazz concerts and I never really got into it. In modern jazz, the musi¬ 
cians wouldn't seem to say that much... it’s hard to expectalot of people to 
want to hear that But music went in that direction when musicians were 
being overtly influenced by writers. If you let something written by critics 


determine the value of something you grew up in, you’re making a very 
tragic mistake" 

Players actually change the way they play because of a bad review? 

"No, not the way they play, the overall conception, this idea that "jazz 
music will grow into the concert hall" — Duke Ellington wasn't thinking 
about that he was thinking about the Savoy Ballroom. If you're a musician, 
you have to make sure that your music actually comes out of people. If 
somebody says, I can’t hear melody when you’re playing, I get tired after 
15 or 20 minutes listening to the same thing. We can say, that’s because 
you don’t know how to concentrate on the thematic development. Or we 
can say, maybe we need to have more elements and shifts in our music so 
that it doesn’t sound boring You don’t have to throw things away to 
progress. 

"It doesn't mean you have to get a certain haircut or... a lot of the con¬ 
ception of what is modern is so conservative, so diched. The image of a 
rock star kicking down a microphone, being rebellious... that’s old, man, 
that's 50 years old!" Wynton shakes his head and laughs. 

"Critics give some musicians the only intellectual framework they ever 
had. I see that in a lot of the younger musidans—great talent but no confi¬ 
dence in their intellectual capacity. A lot of my time teaching is spent telling 
them that it's alright to think. Don’t let them tell you you lose your soul if you 

In his own playing, Wynton has steadily enhanced a technique that was 
impressive to start with. At a London concert a couple of years ago, he de¬ 
livered ballad playing which this writer for one will never forget. With a tone 
that now stands somewhere between steely and brassy, he's become as 
recognizable as—well, perhaps not the great old trumpet masters, but it’s 
a sound as particular as anyone playing the horn today gets. On his records, 
even in the densest ensembles, you can pick out his lucid timbre and rather 
idiosyncratic vibrato straight away, it’s not a sound that can make sense out 
of very broad gestures, though, and he can sometimes seem like a fish 
flopping on the bank when spotlit on the wrong stage: on Michael White's 
records, where the clarinettist-leader sets up some beautifully spirited 
modern N’Orleans music, Wynton's solos sound grotesquely overdone. 

"Sometimes," he reflects, "you don't even think, you just hear it, it comes 
out Sometimes it's a struggle. There’s never one way. Once, on a record, 
on 'Delfeayo’s Dilemma’ on Black Codes, I can remember playing that solo 
— after all these years, I can remember that solo coming up. When I was 
playing it I could tell it had a certain internal logic about it I just knew. In the 
band we always talk about this—if you play something sad, you lose confi¬ 
dence in it. You can keep playing, and it gets worse. There’s so much going 
on, you can’t think. Don’t think about chord changes, only hear melodies 
and rhythm. If you can't hear the harmonies on a song by the time you 
come to play it if s too late, because its going by so fast It has to be reflex 
action. Its easy to get lost in the form. Sometimes a half a beat will shift and, 
oh! You can’t rely on anything. You have tojust.. hear.” 

"People are ready to be Americans, and thafs why it’s time for jazz," Wyn¬ 
ton told a Downbeat interviewer last year. Statesmanship is a lonely calling, 
which might be why Marsalis is always undercutting and turning away from 
such a role (publicly, at least). Whether you see it as selling an image or "ad¬ 
dressing the conceptual situation", though, statesman he is. At 31, he has 
no time to slow down. 

"I don't get spread that thin. I always worked a lot I had a job since I was 
12 years old. I like to be busy. I know a lot of people. I don’t get nervous or 
upset. If I get mad, I just cuss, and thafs it. I don’t carry that around with me. 
To me, if s all fun. I’m very serious aboutmusc. But thafs what Ido." □ 

Citi Movement (Griot NewYotk)issolarnotschecluledlbrreleaseintheUK. 
A best-ofcompilation, Resolution To Swing will shortly be released here by 
Sony UK, and Wyntonisalsoplayina several festivaldates. 
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KING OLIVER 

"Wa-Wa-Wa" from KingOliver's 
Dixie Syncopators (Ace of Hearts) 

This is nice. I like this. [He sings, 
conducts and stomps his feet ] I've 
heard the song, but I have no idea 
who it is. I’d almost say it was Jabbo 
Smith, but I'm not really sure. It's 
not Louis Armstrong. 

No, but he gave Louis one of his first 

Oh yeah. That's a pretty good hint 
- its King Oliver. Okay. Yeah. I like 
that I just like the whole idea of this 
music — the sound, the way it's 
played, and just the spirit of the 
music basically. You really have to 
capture your era, and this is a really 
good example of what Dixieland 

purer form. And its tricky too. 

Do you think it's important for a jazz 
player to listen to music from this 

Oh yeah, definitely it’s important 
These are things that are essential. 
These are the basics roots of jazz 
trumpet playing — you have to lis¬ 
ten to King Oliver, to Jabbo, 
Beiderbecke, Louis Armstrong, any 

material and try to somehow incor¬ 
porate that into what I'm doing. Its 
essential that elements of early jazz 
are embedded in your mind 
because the only way you are going 
to create something new is to be 
familiar with what has already hap¬ 
pened. Because if you’re not, you 
may think you're creating some¬ 
thing new and actually you aren't 
Are there connections between this 
music and the music you play in 
Brass Fantasy? 

Well, there is a very good connec¬ 
tion in that we are both trying to 
deal with contemporary music. And 
I think that some people, especially 
now in jazz, have forgotten that 
they have to be contemporary. Our 
brass thing is kind of an extension 
of the New Orleans traditional 



jukebox 



Every month we play a musician a series of records 
which they’re asked to identify and comment on — 
with no prior knowledge of what they're about to hear. 


lester bowie 

tested by Philip Watson 


It sounds like Miles, but this ain't 
Doo-Bop. Is it Donald Byrd? Yeah, 
but I don't know who the rapper is. 
I’m not familiar enough with their 
styles to know one from the other. 
Its Guru from Gang Starr. He 
describes this project as *an experi¬ 
mental fusion ofHipHop and jazz". 
This is a good effort to try to make 

really think it comes off. You’ve 
really got to put a little bit more into 
it. It kind of sounds like the jazz 
players are playing down a bit I'm 
in favour of fusion, but I don't 
believe in playing down to anyone. I 
think you should put just as much 
creative energy into a fusion as you 
would to anything else. More could 
be done with the form; something 
should be added. You can't just 
layer — put a solo over a rap track 
and then call that it — you’ve really 
got to put some music in there. 
Brass Fantasy have a tune that's an 


Lester Bowie is one of jazz 
music's great mavericks. A 
founder member of the Art 
Ensemble of Chicago, and 
leader of the boisterous, piano¬ 
less 10-piece Brass Fantasy, 
trumpeter Bowie has been a 
musical provocateur for over 35 
years. Famous for his on-stage 
lab coats, two-pronged goatee, 
theatrical soloing and pugna¬ 
cious intelligence, Bowie was 
brought up in St Louis but 
moved to Chicago in 1966. 


work with his own groups and 
the AEOC, he has played in Jack 
DeJohnette's New Edition, 
recorded with such players as 
Archie Shepp, David Murray 
and Taj Mahal, and lived and 
played in Nigeria with Fela Kuti. 
Most recently he appeared on 
his namesake David Bowie's CD, 
Black Tie White Noise, emphasis¬ 
ing his continuing interest in 
popular music and songs. His 
latest album. The Fire This Time 
(In & Out), is a live CD recorded 
in Switzerland last year. 


experiment in this area, but it's 

There is rapping, but there’s an 
arrangement and everything. We 
actually put some time in thinking 
about how it was going to be 
voiced, what kind of feeling it was 

do it without a guitar, without a 
backing track, without any scratch¬ 
ing. But you gonna feel all of the 
grooves you would feel if you had 
heard a rap record. Thats the way I 
approach those kind of things. For 
me, when I experiment with other 










forms, it’s a take-off point. I mean, 
we play Willie Nelson songs, but we 
play good arrangements of Willie 
Nelson songs. It’s not half an effort 


to about fusion, because he has 
really done it successfully. He 
opened up the whole world music 
thing. Great job done, great job. As 


And Donald Byrd? 

I've been a Donald Byrd fan for a 
long time. I mean, I knew about 
Donald Byrd before I knew of Bird. 
And when Bird died I thought they 
were talking about Donald Byrd. He 
used to play like these really long 
lines - Donald Byrd was a mon¬ 
ster. I mean, he could play a line 
that would go around the corner 
and then meet itself coming the 
other way. But then he had a lot of 
problems with his chops, and he 
can’t play like that anymore. But at 

make a connection. Whether it’s 
successful is another thing. 


BRYAN FERRY 

"Rescue Me" from Taxi (Virgin) 

That almost sounds like “Rescue 
Me“ man. Wooaaahhh. Yeah! 
Fontella [Bass] has got to hear this. 

I got to get this. It sounds like David 
Bowie, but I don't know who it is 
[He sings along.] 

Its Bryan Ferry and I think this song 
means something to you doesn't it? 
Oh yeah, it sure does. I must have 
played that song about six million 

mean, you know, things like that I 


song and comes up with a different 
version. He puts something into the 


"nusubalanto"fromThe 
MandingoGriot Society (Flying 
Fish) 

Okay. Well it sounds like Don 
Cherry on trumpet. Don Cherry, to 
me, is one of the most underrated 
musicians. I mean, Don Cherry, first 
of all, is music This guy is just a one 
big piece of music. His whole being 
is music. Now, people speak about 
technique, but that has only a 
minor part to do with music, 
because Don has done more for 
trumpet players, more for opening 
up the music, than any of these 
guys who can play the concertos. 
So ft's not about technique, it’s 
about who really contributes. I 
mean, after Miles Davis, it was Don 
Cherry who really freed up the lan¬ 
guage of the trumpet — ft gave us 
the impetus to really go and search 
out our own ways. So his influence 
has really been felt in anybody who 
is playing so-called free jazz on 
trumpet — they're coming from 
Don Cherry. He's really made a 
strong contribution and he's been 
really neglected. People always see 
him as some sort of fucking joke or 
something, but Don Cherry’s a total 
musician, and a true traveller. Now, 
you talk about fusion — Don 
Cherry does real fusion. He takes 
the elements and he really puts a 
spirit into the music. Don Cherry’s 
like travelled the whole world — 
he’s the guy you really need to talk 


Thatwaslfirst recorded byjmy first 



we first came to England, my name 
was never mentioned in the papers 
—they just wrote “Fontella Bass was 
accompanied by a coloured 
trumpeter - . Those were the first 
printed words about me in England. 
Butthat record was very popular, 
and still is. 

You've always had a very positive 

Well, it didn't get to be pop music 
because people didn’t like ft. For 
me, as a jazz musician, its not 
about what I play, it’s about how I 
play it So I take influences from all 
directions. And in pop music there’s 
the appeal of the song, the melody, 
the rhythms — there’s something 
there that can be explored. And I 
think the artist has an obligation to 
reach the audience. And when I say 


trying to bring people up to my 
level, not condescend. But I’ve 
never had anything against pop 

see anything wrong with it 


niLESDAVIS 

"Agitation” from ESP (Columbia) 

That must be Tony [Williams] on the 
drums. And thafs Miles — after the 
first note, you know who ft is. Miles 
Davis was one of the greatest 
trumpet players who ever lived. 


And I get particularly angry with 
people who try to defame him. 
Especially now that he's dead. I 
heard Wynton [Marsalis] say some¬ 
thing about Miles recently and next 
time I see Wynton somebody may 
have to hold me back from slap¬ 
ping him upside his head. He’s said 
things about Miles that I just can’t 
understand. I was always brought 
up with the idea that if you can't 
say anything good about the dead, 
you don't say anything. Now whafs 
this guy talking about accusing 
Miles Davis of treason. Who is this 
guy, who has done nothing yet to 
even approach the level of anything 
Miles did? [In a recent issue of 
Downbeat ] he said Miles was like a 
general who had sold out and gone 
over to the other side. That was the 
straw that broke my back I was 
already mad and didn’t like what he 
was doing, but then I thought man 
this guys’s really out to sabotage 
the music for real. 

After that last interview I've start¬ 
ed to seriously question just what 
his involvement with this musk is. I 

something evil somewhere. 

realm of just not knowing or just 
being young This is like a deliberate 

of the music. I mean, if thafs the 
way he’s talking about Miles, he 
must think I'm a piece of shit 
Wynton was in my band when he 
first came to New York, but now he 

You said once that you think 
Wynton is using the concept of the 
tradition to destroy the tradition. 
Yeah, to destroy it He's using a 
partial concept of the tradition. If 
you're talking about the tradition in 
jazz, what about the tradition of 
innovation, creativity, moving for¬ 
ward, being contemporary, is that 
hot part of the tradition of jazz? 
What about the tradition of having 
and maintaining an individual voice. 
Tradition has to be taking the music 

What we were doing in the 60s was 
trying to be different—thafsthe 
whole idea. Allthe guys then taught 
us to be creative, so what were we 
going to do—come up with an 
imitation of them? We had to come 
upwith an alternative—thafsthe 
way we thought itwas done. You try 


to make a legitimate contribution to 
the extension of the music. Thafs 
whatthose guys, Miles, Cecil Taylor, 
Ornette, Coltrane, Bird taught us: be 
different As Max Roach once said to 
JoJones: you can't join the throng 
until you sing your own song. Thafs 
always beenthewayitgoes. 

Cats today should befindingout 
some new notes,some newways of 
playing thatldon't know anything 
about. I’m a grandfather—what I am 
doing being the revolutionary? There 
should be some guy out there, 2 5 
yearsold, playing things thatl can’t 
even imagine. Wynton, for instance, 
has the technique—if he applied it 
—to play some remarkable things, 
but he'sjust wasting hisfucking 

So I take it you don't want to hear 
the Wynton track I was going to 
playyou? 

Oh well, no, we can talk about that 


WYNTON MARSALIS 
"Allegro; Cadenza" from 
Tomasi’s Concerto for Trumpet 
andOrchestra/Philharmonia 


You can stop it there — I’ve heard 
this before. I'll tell you about this 
whole conspiracy thing. This is how 
Wynton has been tricked himself. 
You see, he’s been miscast Now, 

think Wynton could be the greatest 
classical trumpet player that ever 
lived. But they tricked him. They’re 
using him too. They're tricking him 

they want him up in there, being 
that good. You'd be surprised — 

music. Those guys give him a hard 
time — they try to sabotage his 
performance, the orchestra will half 
play their parts, the conductors will 
be trying to fuck with him. Plus the 
vibe is always funny and when 
you’re trying to play music you 
don't need a funny vibe — you 
don't need guys in the orchestra 
looking at you funny as if to say, 
who is this negro here; who does 
he think he is? But if Wynton was 
really strong, if he had nerve, ft he 
was really a man, he would fight all 
that shit and stick in there and 
become the greatest classical 
trumpet player — ever. He should 









great 


O^'reoordhgs 


In our regular feature on neglected 
records, Hopey Glass recalls Oily W. 
Wilson's Cetus, winner in 1968 of 
the First International Electronic 
Music Competition, and details the 
last days of a great American 
experiment in electronic music. 



Somewhere around the m!d-60s, American Electronic Music went into 
a tailspin. Defined and kept pure as it was by a fiercely narrow academ¬ 
ic clique, no new generation really emerged to inherit The very fact that 
a competition was felt necessary and appropriate proves something 
had gone wrong, and that certain people sensed it The drama of devel¬ 
opment had suddenly to be manufactured — because those involved 
had forgotten why they'd started down this particular route, or how they 
could find anyone to continue, into the next generation. A competition 
is always the sign of the death of the tradition it celebrates. 

The death of a music is poignant It can also be comical, as evidenced 
by the busy care of this record, and the sleevenotes that so fairly and 
long-windedly lay out the purposes and pretensions of the competition 

It's a pregnant moment, preserved in amber. The music survives, or 
thinks it does, on the fading margins of US academia, but even here — 
in the person of the prize winner himself, Mr Oily W. Wilson, today 
Professor of Music at Berkeley, California, — are some of the things 
that would by the mid-70s effectively kill it. 

He certainly deserved to win. Cetus is a very striking piece of music 
It's all drama, fierce and pitiless: its metallic tones are shrieks of intensi¬ 
ty, its contours are lively, urgent and immediate, and its abstractions are 


African-American makes me listen harder for engagement, urgency, 
risk and loss in this music — perhaps such knowledge influences my 
judgements when it shouldn't Anyway, something in it very much pokes 
right up through the becalmed arrogance of American electronic insti¬ 
tutional experiment, 60s-style. 

Nonetheless, this is the institution that was doing the judging. George 
Balch Wilson (then director of the University of Michigan Electronic 
Music Studio), with Vladimir Ussachevsky and Milton Babbitt (both 
directors of the Columbia-Princeton Electronic Music Centre) were the 
three judges. Ussachevsky and Babbitt — with Otto Luening - con¬ 
trolled access to the then-legendary RCA synthesizer Mark 2, the pio¬ 
neering composition machine, built in the mid-50s, and one of a tiny 
number of synthesizers and studios dominating this whole area (two of 
the five runners-up were also working from Columbia-Princeton; while 
another two were from Warsaw's Experimental Studio of Polish Radio). 

RCA Mark 2 was set up to allow composers to pursue the basic post¬ 
war vision — to build a new music from nothing, free of all instrumental 
constraints, deploying any imaginable noise, and (moreover) to turn 
music into a heroic scientific exploration of all possible sound-relation- 
ships. With the help of these noise-generating machines, composition 
could travel anywhere, and stay calibrated and analytical. Controlled 
journeys into sound-as-pattern were the objective, a research into pat¬ 
terns — of pitch, duration, attack and timbre — learnedly and painstak¬ 
ingly shaped by quasi-mathematical means: serialism, in a word. 

Babbitt is something of a joke these days: Mr Becalmed Arrogance, 
the very picture of the desiccated, anti-emotional, ivory tower male-as- 
technocrat. A 1958 essay in High Fidelity magazine first made him 
notorious, when he argued that the layman audience were there to fol¬ 
low the heroic explorations of the artist-composer, not to impose their 
own agendas or taste. The editors titled it "Who Cares If You Listen?" 

In private a Jerome Kern buff and occasional Tin Pan Alley tune- 
smith, he seemed then to be using his seat of control to evangelize for 
this utterly narrowly-set version of music's future, turning music-facul¬ 
ties into dogmatic serialist cadres of composer-disciples. Wilson, by 
contrast, allowed his serious, public music to be influenced by jazz — 
even setting words by revolutionary black nationalist Amiri Baraka at 
one point. Jazz certainly cares if you listen, and Wilson's work with elec¬ 
tronic sound-texture in Cetus is partly remarkable because it acknowl¬ 
edges the very thing which dogmatic serialism wanted to grow beyond 
— the lay listener's own emotional responses and decoding systems. 

Babbitt and his clique were convinced that history and the progress 
of aesthetics were on their side. A whole, smart, algebraically-minded 
generation got trapped in abstract explorations, the dots on the page 
and the number games implied. In some ways almost as utopian as free 
jazz, this music foundered through its own willed inflexibility, its lack of a 
language to describe, or share, or debate and contest its benefits. For a 
while, they held sway — until WalterAR/endy Carlos and later Kraftwerk 

in artefacts like this, rich in untapped promise, but also almost unspeak¬ 
ably alien. □ 
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In The Fascist Bathroom: 

Writing On Punk 1977-1992 

By Greil Marcus 

As a companion volume to his Sex- 


Lipstick Traces, this is a collection 
of the many pieces pioneer rock 
critic Greil Marcus wrote on the 
movement which revitalized his 
own interest in rock’s possibilities in 
the late 70s-pieces for 
Artfbmm, The Village Voice and 


include In the earlier book Perhaps 
we should pause for a moment, 

intelligent a writer to turn back so 
obsessively to a moment that time 
ought to have buried. 

In the most recent piece, "ygls" 
(September 1992), Marcus points 


.run 


Under review this 
month, Greil Marcus’s 
long-awaited collection 
of punk commentaries. 


punkers as Burchill and Parsons, 
its because (by missing out on the 
actual London events?) he's an 
example of how punk lives on and 
beyond commentary. The fourth 
piece, "End Of An Antichrist", 


karaoke for sad old dinosaurs. 
Trying to capture the shock of "a 
new kind of free speech" in which 
anybody, the oddest and the 


Marcus makes most sense wf 
he writes on the post-punk 

1987, singing “/uck/tck/uck" and 
more. Utopian speech, free speech, 
he writes, ‘should go far enough to 
put you into Tipper Gore's shoes... 
You're forced to ask: should this be 
allowed?" But in the same piece he 
pushes the idea even further, it’s 
only alter you deny the enemy in 
your skull that you discover what 


from the margins. After 1983, it 
drops away completely, its promise 
"Ki only by the utterly 
marginal Leeds group The Mekons. 

living after the revolution. In the 
a, pop — by contri 
, spreading wider and 
further until it becomes the 
machine for producing coi 


to say or 
it's worth hearing or not At no 


and performance of Springsteen. 
But by 1984, Reagan is quoting 
Bruce in his triumphant election 
campaign, relying on that very 
margin of resistance to fuel his own 


Nirvana and Bikini Kill which he 
reads as parodic replies to the 
■tyrannical imposition of 60s 
nostalgia". But you could argue 
they're angry at punk nostalgia as 
much as the 60s. Punk in the UK 

— for the generation that followed 

— is a problem made worse by an 
insistence on the Sex Pistols as thr 
origin, the absolute and unique 
founding negation, the shouted 
"no" that started everything. 



ways they continually close the 
period down, reducing it to 
personal experience: they insist 
that they were there and that we 
weren't which justifies their never 
doing anything again (what's the 
point, we went as far as is possible 
to go) and their cynicism (why are 
you bothering when we failed?). 

If Marcus avoids the contempt 
that many reserve for such ex¬ 


kind of free speech". If you take tl 
story seriously, Marcus says, it hat 
to be examined as both the very 
definition of life lived 
coming, and as i 

an moments in history. The 
Ranters in 1649, Henri Lefebvre 
and Tristan Tzara in 1923, May 
1968: such moments, which insist 
on absolute freedom (and collapse 
under the weight they challenge), 
are also retro-actively rescued by 
Punk from history as written by the 
victors — in this case, the ‘punks' 
that bailed out 

Punk 'becomes' the eternal no 


en as its former advocates 


punk (and after what came after) 
hear the Pistols today not as 


rock'n'roll as far behind as possible. 

to push rock 'n' roll's 
r as they would go. 
But post-punk went further. One of 
5 of rock'n'roll, he 
ys (writing on The Au Pairs), is 


freedom (taken in the 60s to stand 
for universal liberty). What Marcus 
goes on to to call ‘the post-punk 
avant garde' — Gang Of 4, The 
Raincoats, Essential Logic, Liliput 
and Delta 5-all set out to build a 

tradibonal rock. Marcus's idea of 

argument" (rather than ‘spectacle 
and private feeling") embodies a 
new value system, one which 


It could be Johnny Rotten speaking 


doesn't let up. The 1990 piece 
entitled‘The End Of The 1980s' 
sees his beloved figure of 

"a foreign language' that he can’l 

concludes, I'd say truthfully, that 
"the country is dead, and only a 
revival of public violence — a 
refusal of circumstances that as 
the first days of the civil rights 


and their everyday functions — can 
bring it back to life." But this piece 
is filed under the heading‘Three 
Premature Endings'. Reagan has 
gone and it’s too early to say what 
he took with him and what he left 
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avage Nights 

Cyril Collard 
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Savage Nights > ^ 


Cyril Collard 


‘One of the most extraordinary autobiographical 
novels ever written - violent, sexy, crude, witty...' 






























Be 


to reel 


One of the more beneficial cultural 
spin-offs from the rave revolution 
has been the revived interest in the 
image/sound interface: the way in 
which the patterns and rhythms of 



to cope with the sheer abstraction 
of Techno. Ultimately there is no 
standpoint, attitude or hook within 
the music for a film-maker to 
connect with; it's just there, an 
objective, rational collection of 
sounds to be twisted any way you 


The result of this contradiction 
between music and film, and the 


subsequent impasse, has been to 


manoeuvre machine-generated 
images through 3-D landscapes 

an Electronic Arts video game, 
people like Colin Scott and Marek 
Pytel (who were reponsible for the 
ground-breaking Stakker 
Humanoid video), and obscure 
German outfits like sys. gfx, have 
stepped into the shoes once filled 
by the likes of Tim Pope and Julien 
Temple. Their mastery of the new 
technology echoes the obsessive, 
control-freak personalities of 
Techno musicians and puts them in 
the best position to understand the 
layered, programmed sensibilities 


In turn these image-makers have 
absorbed a whole tradition of film- 
making that pioneered many of 
these techniques and promulgated 
the philosophy of "visual music". 
Abstract Cinema, a new Channel 


This month, David 
Eimer stays in to watch 
a new documentary on 
Abstract Cinema, and 
tops off the evening 
with The Cure live. 


Four documentary, looks back to 
the work of artists like Oskar 
Fischinger who, as long ago as 
1930, was seeking to synchronize 
his black and white animation with 
music, as well as fast-forwarding us 
to the state-of-the-art computer 


for the on-stage sequences, 
although thankfully it spares us any 
word from the band themselves. 
In-depth public confessions are 
hardly Robert Smith's style anyway, 
but the presumably intentional 
semi-mimicry of the Madonna 


Sorenson. 

It's the early efforts though that 
established the genre. In the 30s, 
Fischinger was hired by Walt 
Disney to work on Fantasia — still 



programmable and capable of 
being duplicated on a computer. 
The advent of computer graphics 


maintains within the rock 
firmament On the one hand 
they're perceived as awkward, 
make-up wearing, cult English 
popsters, but they’re also capable 
of selling out a 15,000 seat venue 
in Detroit for two nights running, as 
Show demonstrates. This 
dichotomy between image and 
actual status provides an enviable 
niche for Smith and his cohorts and 
they've realised that to remain 
there, all they have to do is provide 
their audience with more of the 

Thus this film, shot during the 
group's 1992 tour to promote 
their fifteenth album Wish, mixes 


Jankel and Rocky Morton video for 
Elvis Costello’s "Accidents Will 
Happen") eliminated the biggest 
stumbling block in the way of a true 


songs don't really sound that 
different from each other, except 
there’s nothing to equal Tnbetween 
Days", the song that gets the 



generate an image in real-time; 
something not possible with 
animation. Computer graphics also 

necessary when dealing with music 
that loops back on itself. Abstract 
Cinema spins us through these 
developments by using rare 
footage and mixing it with 
interviews with past and present 

offers an intriguing glimpse into a 



perfect slice of pop; the stuff of 
Wish drifts more into pomp and 
there's a feeling of the group 
sliding inexorably into self-parody. 

Visually, directors Aubrey Powell 
and Leroy Bennett rely on 16 
cameras strategically placed 
around the auditorium and then 
simply cut between them. Once 
upon a time Cure visuals were 
innovative and playful (particularly 
when Tim Pope was working with 
them) but this is nothing more than 

fans will loveitn 

Abstract Cinema is shown on 
Channel 4 on 5 July. Show is 
released in cinemas nationwide 











competitions 


Africando 



CD 

competition 

Afro-Latin album of the year, no 
contest Senegalese voices ride 
high over Cuban/Puerto Rican salsa 
in a New York City recording 
studio. We have five CDs to give 

meaning of'salsa'. 


Jazz Breaks 



CD 

competition 

Rare fragments of HipHop, 
swingbeat, jazz, funk, soul, Latin all 
sampled and looped into 20 user- 
friendly breaks 'n' beats by those 
industrious Coldcut people. We've 
got five to give away. To win one 
tell us the names of Coldcufs two 


Deep Blues 



CD/video 

competition 

backwoods Mississippi blues, 
compiled by Dave Stewart, 
directed by Robert "No, not that 
one" Palmer. A CD and video to 
the first ten to give us their 
definition of the blues. 


Corea/NYJO 



CD/tickets 

competition 

Appearing at London’s Barbican 
this month, piano giant Chick Corea 
(16) and yoof big band NYJO (18). 
Five tickets for each show (plus five 
Corea CDs and five NYJO CDs) are 

Chick Corea's religion is. NB: 
Closing date for this competition Is 
Monday 12 July. 


competition, eg, ‘Africando’, ‘Breaks’, ‘Blues’, ‘Barbican’) to July 
Competitions, The Wire. 45-46 Poland Street, London W1V 3DF, to 
reach us by Monday 2 August. Winners of our May and June 
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check 

Brian Eno 

Neroli 

In keeping wrth its chameleon 
nature, Ambient has become a 
catchall euphemism for those i 

quieter moments in music. In Eno's 

popularised, first as Discreet Music f 

and then even more discreetly on 

his Ambient label, it now describes 

anything remotely atmospheric (ie. g g 

you can hear crickets chirruping), I 

electronic or cosmically orientated, 

regardless of the Wagnerian 

playback settings (The Orb live). 

Contemporary usage might make a ■mmH 

nonsense of Eno's definition, but so Ms 

long as the music accords with its r* 

as ambient However, Neroli, Eno's m’ 

first Ambient record proper since 1 ■ 

1985's Thursday Afternoon (the 1 ; 

immensely appealing The Shutov ^ m 


piano to every track. Did 1 say some 
kind of masterpiece? Blue Note 
won’t put out a better record all 

MIKE FISH 

Baaba Maal 

Lam Toro (re-mix) 

MANGO CIDN 1101 CD 

Baaba Maal 

Tono 

STUDIO 2000 MC 

Maal would have to be at the top of 
virtually any list of important 
contemporary African musicians, 
being author of a fine series of 
acoustic recordings, Djam Leeli 
(Rogue 1989), Baayo (Mango 

1991) and now Tono, and in 

Daande Lenol, leading one of the 
most thrilling electric bands 
currently operating; critics 
comparing it to the James Brown 


much incident to really qualify), 
goes some way to reasserting his 
definition of Ambient as an oasis of 
near-silence, a psychic retreat from 
the tensions of big city noise, a 
place for repose. The knack of such 
music is to erect the defences, so 
to speak, without alerting listeners 
to outside threat On Neroli, Eno’s 


kowtowing to 
‘ licks. The 
rkness” is 


unnoticed, unlocking notions of 



Last year's Lam Toro (Mango) 
was crass and overworked, but Joe 
Galdo and Cesar Sogbe's 


Unassuming, thoughtful, a 
technocrat who prefers an acoustic 
band and a writer's dedication to 
penmanship, Grolnick ought to be 


successor to Salif Keita’s classic 
electro-traditional Soro. The 
ragamuffin-styled "Hamady Bo 
and “Nderlorel”, for ex- 
very much brighter than Simon 
Booth’s rather unfunky and stupid 
originals. The ess . 


American mainstream. Records like 
this one aren't likely to break him 
out of musician's musician 
obscurity in a hurry, though. It’s too 


the key presence is probably Mary 
Ehrlich, whose bass clarinet plays 
both a vital textural role and throws 















InSoundcheck: 

Eno, Roy Ayers, Gavin 
Bryars, Bheki Mseleku, 
P-Funk, Orange Juice, 
Guru, Haydn, Joe 
Lovano, Fugazi, 
Richard Thompson 
and many more 


In Outline: 

Rob Young ODs on ECM; 
Ian Penamn hears the 
agony and the ecstacy 
in new tango 


In Brief: 

Tony Herrington climbs 
a mountain of newjazz; 
KodwoEshun moves 
laterally through the 
dance underground 


with a freshness and naivety wholly 
absent from the original release. 
They don't really add much to the 
slower and more acoustic tracks 
such as "Danjibe” though, so it's 
probably a good job they weren't 
let loose on Torn. 

Maal's acoustic music takes on 
greater depth and clarity with each 
release. There's a new urgent, 
bustling edge to Torn, its stripped- 
down guitar, xalam (lute) and 
percussion ensemble, combining 
with Maal's piercing vocals with 
misleading simplicity and 
impassioned directness — tradition 
and innovation combining perfectly, 
seamlessly, magnificently. I'd have 
little hesitation in saying it is his best 
record yet Presently available only 

Mango haven't yet scheduled this 
for a UK release. This is a pearl 
which shouldn't be allowed to go 

RICHARD SCOn 




approaches to music, Unknown 
Public is an intervention and a 



something real for the future, 

leisure-industry balance sheet 
Because all this is so, it's not hard 


Studio: Sterns, 116 Whitfield 
Street, London W1P5RW 

Unknown Public: Dept W, Freepost 
(RG 25581, PO Box 354, Reading 



to find faults: the various music 
pieces that go to make up this 
audio-magazine do not yet belong 


may never belong anywhere. 
Others, taken one at a Sme, 
perhaps feel tentaSve, or 
unfocussed, or even hand-me- 

Buxton On's "Refrains VI’, for 


e'. Fighting talk for any 


"Multi-dimensional* is common 
sense — but the notion that every 
piece of music has presence in 
every dimension isn't Which makes 


glutinous apologetics of r 
orchestral synth-arrangements. 
Andrew Poppy's Brit-minimalism 
lacks the drone-process rigour and 
drive of its Ami 
Dave Heath wr 
centrist manifesto for the looseleaf 
part of the audio-magazine ("any 


Even if you hate every item — and 
the overall design is cunning and 
precious and niggling enough to 
put you a li. 


kick-starting the de 
providing platform and starter 

really think you can do better, it's 



of its subject The fragment of Will 
MenteTs 'Can Y GraigTSIate 
Voices' attests to the original's 
attractive percussive sonority. 

And so on. The theme, Common 
Ground, is examined by indirection 
and intuitive linkage — much the 


themselves "jazzy*, he' 
sentimental icon. Tracks such as 
"Love Will Bring Us Back Together* 
and 'Everybody Loves The 
Sunshine*, wfth their overdubs and 







roundelays of vibes and blissful 
harmonics, their stretched and 
eeeasy hooks, are always called 
classics. Which is to say they are all 

of smug possessiveness and 'its 
just good music' protective 
stupidity that we English reserve for 
our adopted Blacks who they, the 

anymore. If Ayers's music seems to 
hold no creases or partial shadows 
any more, as compared to say 
Eddie Henderson or Bernie 
Maupin, it's because it comes to us 
through that inflated antique 
economy called rare groove which 


Live In Brooklyn Baby", 'Shining 
Symbol' and "Time And Space' 
(which features the seamless 
caress of Dee Dee Bridgewater) — 
beyond the reach of all but a few. 
PolydoTs excellent double album 
compilation allows us all to hear 
these moments of genuine over¬ 
reach, thus shattering the previous 
sense we have of this 
producer/arranger. If we squint 
through the opening allowed by 
such amazing tracks as 'Evolution' 
then the soft Afrocentricity of 
■2000 Black’ and 'Red, Black And 
Green’starts to look less like 
whitebread friendliness and more 
an ambitious urge to redraw the 
language of street metaphysics. 
Along with Liston Smith's Cosmic 
Echoes and, to a lesser extent, 
Connor's Starship Orchestra, the 
Roy Ayers Ubiquity of the 70s can 
be seen as an art ensemble whose 


mission was to develop a language 
which could flip between the 
cosmos and the ghetto without 
either getting stigmatized; to 


PM Dawn. The authenticity invested 
in each is Roy Ayers's gift 


The Blue Humans (feat. Rudolph 
Grey) 

Clear To Higher Time 


Clear To Higher Time reopens the 
debate as to the relevance of Free 
music In 1993. Jaded ears and 
new age cynics are colluding to 
block the routes opened by such 



New Alliance: through Pinnacle 
Auvidis: through Koch 

X-OR: P0 Box 13435,2501 EK 
Den Haag, Netherlands 


60s recordings as Ascension, Free 
Jazz and Machine Gun with a 
■heard it all before" shrug of the 
shoulders But surely concluding 
that Free music has already 
reached its peak excludes fresh 


shouted words in several 
languages, often within the same 
song. And he does actually sing, 
sort of, in 'Ailatilolitalia', albeit as a 
total pastiche. Also the mode of 
•Deutsche Lyrik*. The inordinately 
long 'Spraakwater' is a kind of 
compendium of all these 


Charles Tyler, Arthur Doyle, etc, 

The Blue Humans' taste for the 
incendiary has already left a 
scorched improvisational trail with 
recordings like Mask Of Light But 
this CD isn’t content to replay ESP’s 

missing link between Last Exit and 
the VU's White UghtiWhite Heat. 
Guitarist Rudolph Grey formed this 
New York based band after 
jettisoning ambitions to be a 
painter, and the spirit of Jackson 
Pollock stalks the music's hi-end 


exploits by Rob Daenen on 
synthesizer and Theo Bodewes on 
drums and percussion, laying down 
backing textures which vary from 
the spacious and ethereal to the 
urgently rhythmic, via large swathes 


Grey and fellow guitarist Alan Licht 
on ■Finally’. 

The third member of the trio, 
drummer Tom Surgall, suffers from 
having no volume control on his kit 
and a guitarist (Thurston Moore) at 
the mixing desk, but his cumulative 
intensity resembles Coltrane's 

Elvin Jones. On the title track, his 
expansive cymbal washes swell up 
to ignite the self-immolating guitars 
channel left and right. 

This is an explosive release, which 
will hopefully reset the agenda for 
Free music in the 90s. 


by the band, and like many of the 
products of the dafter extremes of 
the Dutch experimental scene, will 
probably be more effective live. On 
disc, the novelty wears quite fast, 
and I don't think 1 would feel the 
urge to pull it off the shelf very 
often. 

Not too many records, though, 

constipation, and in English, too. 
The manic 'All Day Belly Rumble' 


disgusting voiding noises of various 
descriptions, and should be just the 
thing to liven up dinner parties 


American, and two Dutch, and their 
music brings together improvisation 
and electronic music, partly in an 
) illustrate that the two 


; a Dutch trio which 


point Blonk doesn’t actually sing; 
instead, he uses his voice in a 
whole range of virtuoso, semi¬ 
theatrical contrivances, from 
entirely abstract gutteral grunts and 
roars on "Bla-blaing On No 
Nonsense' through a species of 
sound poetry on 'Hommage a A.A.' 
(after Antonin Artaud), to 


a restless, exploratory dialogue with 
Richard Teitelbaum's keyboard and 
computer. That interface is also at 
the heart of 'The Rule Of Thumb', 
an experiment in electronic 
transposition in which the 
saxophonist’s version for alto and 
interactive computer programme is 
followed by guitarist Jacques 
Palinckx's very different takes on 
the piece. 

He experiments again with 

■Vogeltrek', and tape on the earlier 
"Odd & Even", co-composed with 












Toby Van Campen. All are 
fascinating, and suggest that the 
possibilities of this kind of 
interaction, which is still in its 
infancy, are enormous. The disc is 
rounded out, though, by '718', an 
old-fashioned freely improvisesd 
blow between Houtkamp and 
trombonist George Lewis. 
Unplugged from their respective 
computers, they prove that there is 
plenty of mileage still left in the old 
technology. 

KENNY MATHIESON 


Brodsky Quartet 

Death And The Maiden/Black 
Angels 

This is a brave coupling from the 
Brodsky Quartet, given that many 
listeners drawn to Schubert may 
well be dissuaded from dipping into 
their pockets by the presence of 
the Crumb, and, to a lesser extent, 
vice versa. Ifs a combination they 
have used in concert, and there are 
tenuous links, including Crumb's 
use of a quote from the Schubert, 
but the sound-worlds the two 
pieces inhabit are chalk and 

Schubert's Death And The Maiden 
(String Quartet in D Minor, D810) 
is one of the great landmarks of 
the string quartet repertoire. The 
Brodsky’s reading does not usurp 
my own favourite, that of the 
Lindsay Quartet, but it is cut from 
the same cloth in many ways. They 
take a bold, dramatic view of the 
music, stressing the dark tension 
and power of the opening 

emphasize, and play the closing 
dance with the great vitality it 
requires; if it is a dance of death, 
then it is an uncommonly lively one. 

The quotation which George 
Crumb works into the fabric of his 
Black Angels — Thirteen Images 

variations, and appears in the 
middle of the American work, 
Crumb wrote Black Angels in 
1970, at the height of the Vietnam 
War, and intends the spiritual 
journey described in its three 
sections (in 13 parts) to mirror the 
confusion and pain of that conflict 

It begins scarifyingly with the 


violent horror-movie slashes of the 
first "Threnody - (they were actually 
used in 7fte£xordstsoundtrack), 
with the strings distorted by 
electronic means. Unconventional 
techniques, suneally displaced 

are also used throughout, and the 
music moves from the disturbing 
chaos of the "Departure" section to 
the relative leavening of "Absence", 
and the uneasy stasis of "Return". 

Harsh and uncompromising, it is 
one of Crumb’s best works This is 

the Brodsky's choose uniformly 
slower tempos throughout than the 
Kronos Quartet did on Black Angels 
(Elektra Nonesuch 7559-70242). 
The Americans are more severe 
and more disturbing in their 
interpretation, but the two versions 
are so distinct that it is well worth 
considering, even if you already 
have the earlier one, and like 
Crumb enough to make the 
investment For me, though, they 
don't quite make first choice in 
either work. 

KENNY MATHIESON 


Gavin Bryars 

Jesus' Blood Never Failed Me Yet 

POINT 438 823 CD 

The anonymous Cockney singer of 
"Jesus'Blood'made his debut, 
courtesy of Gavin Bryars, on Brian 
Eno’s Obscure label in 1975. 

Bryars had been helping with a 
documentary about down-and-outs 
at Waterloo, and acquired the tape 

•Jesus'blood never killed me 
yet/Never piled me yet/Jesus' blood 
never piled me yet/There's one 
thing I know/Forhe loves me so..." 

At Leicester Poly, where he was 
teaching, Bryars made a loop. What 
happened next surprised him. "I left 
the door of the recording studio 
open... When I came back I found 
the normally lively room unnaturally 
subdued. People were moving 

usual, and a few were sitting alone, 
quietly weeping' — intimating the 
power of the unaccompanied 
singing. ^ ^ 

composer makes some judicious 
comments about why, though I 
wouldn't agree there is irony 
between what the old man is 


singing and his circumstances — 
who are we to say that Jesus' blood 
failed him? The new recording is 
three times longer than the original. 
Tom Waits, ubiquitous these days, 
joins in for the final sections. 

Though I’m a fan (a dangerous 
thing to confess in these pages) 
Wails's singing sits oddly with the 
old man's unaffected expression of 
faith. The first 25-minute section 

full ensemble corresponds closely 
to the original, and maybe that was 
long enough. It is beautifully and 
soberly orchestrated. 

You might think of the singing as 
a musical "found object" analogous 
to Marcel Duchamp's urinal. Its odd 
power remains hard to explain. 
Repeated unchanged, it underpins 
what is, despite reservations about 
length, a hypnotic work. The tramp 
died before he could listen to the 
first recording, and the music, as 
the composer says, is a ‘restrained 
testament to his spirit and 

ANDY HAMILTON 



Stephen Scott 

Aminha’s Dream 

VERVE 314 517 996-2 CD 

Two highly enjoyable piano albums; 
one could-do-better. By far the 
most irrestible is the Bheki 
Mseleku, recorded (very 
commendably) at last year's Bath 
Festival. Exploring the solo territory 
worked so successfully by fellow 
South African Adbullah Ibrahim, 
and African-influenced American 
Randy Weston, Mseleku creates 
startlingly evocative and hypnotic 
music from the most simple of 
two- or three-chord structures. 
Within his delicate, panoramic 
music it is possible to hear church 
music, Eastern chants, Western 
classicism, Latin tangos and jazz 
improvisation, but its root, its pulse 

unmistakeably African, especially in 
his use of folk themes, rhythms and 
resolutions. Over the course of 


almost 46 minutes the intensity 
barely falters (at one point Mseleku 
even plays piano and tenor 
saxophone simultaneously), the 
overall effect being that of creative 


American Stephen Scotfs music 

profundity, but affecting 
nonetheless. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of Aminah's 



compositions, which range from 
blues and stride stomps to swinging 
bop, have a pleasingly playful edge. 
His soloing is clean and 



Carter and Elvin Jones (a tribute in 
itself) with horn section 


Fellow American Joey 
Calderazzo, who is on his third for 
Blue Note as leader, suffers by 
comparison. Swopping his previous 
big-name sax star groups (with 
Branford Marsalis and Michael 
Brecker) for two trio settings, the 
change seems to do him no good. 
Not only does the majority of the 
CD consist of barely warmed-up 
standards - "Yesterdays", "Blue in 
Green", "What Is This Thing Called 



Worse of all, aln 
even the ballads, is unforgivingly 
bulldozed into a breathless, 
breakneck post-bop that leaves 


Les Freres Coulibaly 

Anka Dia 

AUVIDIS ETHNIC 8 6775 CD 


Adama Drame 

Great Masters Of Percussion 

AUVIDIS ETHNIC B 6126 CD 









Koko Du Burkina Faso 

Balafons And African Drums Vol 2 

PLAYASOUND PS 65101 CD 


The frighteningly gifted multi¬ 
instrumentalist Coulibaly brothers 
from Burkina Faso are the tightest 
African acoustic group I have 
heard. Their brilliantly combined 
collective virtuosity on drums and 
balalbn sounds simultaneously like 
a single person and a ten piece 
group (actually there's three of 

speech they manipulate some of 
the most complex rhythmic 
arrangements with a clarity and 
singleminded directness that is 


expressing the tradition which 
bears them (as so many African 
artists do) they have internalised it 
fully, making it their own voice. 
Screw the old distinctions, measure 
it against who you like, this is 
contemporary music of the highest 

Djembe- master Adama Drame's 
re-released 1987 solo hand-drum 

accolades. Maybe critics jump to 
use words like 'breathtaking" and 


rather a ramshackle bunch. Like 
certain other Real World/WOMAD 
groups they often have the 
appearance of having fallen on 
their feet rather than being 
particularly good at what they do. 
They can put on a good show but 
this release, featuring guest 
drummer Billy Cobham, is nothing 


Didja get any On-U? U bet I did! 
Excellent recording captures the 
pounding On-U Sound system in 
living colour, Adrian Sherwood with 
his giant electronic spoon in the 

stirring up an enervating in-concert 
rub-a-dub dub. Style Scott lays 
down his fail-safe thwack, Junior 
Moses goes down under on bass 
and Skip McDonald scritches and 
squeals on lead guitar. Vocal trio 
Akabu sings "Stampede"-an 
outright song in amid the mix- 
mastery — and they wail back up 
on "Stoned Immaculate" and 
■Secret Laboratory", both of which 
feature samples of Lee "Scratch" 
Perry's deranged vox. (Note: the 
nine tracks listed don't correspond 
exactly to the order of the disc's 
ten tracks.) Bim Sherman’s sweet 
dulcet tones grace the set as well; 
his Too Hot To handle" rests on an 
extremely mean groove and 
hydrochloric keyboard part. Strong 
as this is, as with the live African 
Head Charge record from a few 
years back, I'd be lying not to insist 
that you own the studio Dub 
Syndicate catalogue first 


Unbelievable. 

The Koko CD is more lumpenly 
traditional in approach, the rhythms 
being presented in their most basic 


little short on originality, detail and 
personality. Like 1990's rock or 
bop, the tradrtion tends to serve 
less as a point of departure than as 

Farafina make more of an 


Whoah there, for folk’s sake stop 
these Fugs. With a film of Ed 
Sanders' memoirs New York City 
(Glory hovering 


dubious characters are not to have 
a major resurgence. 

Founded by beat luminanes Ed 
Sanders and Tuli Kupferberg in 
late 1964, and.named after the 

Norman Mailer's The Naked And 
The Dead — its a good job they 
couldn't get Porridge in the 1960s, 
otherwise they would have been 
called The Naffs — The Fugs just 
beat The Velvet Underground for 
the mantle of first great 


underground band. Their music has 
not endured in the way Tucker, 
Mornson & co’s did, and was never 
meant to. A jug-band jumble of 
"euphistic multi-moans and 
testerone addled eros crooning", it 
was a product of the moment to 
the extent that listening to it now is 
actually painful. 

Not because they couldn't play 
(when has that ever mattered?) or 
weren't perfectly astute in their 
realisation that "there was oodles 
of freedom guaranteed by the 
United States' constitution that was 
not being used", but because the 
major use to which they chose to 
put that bonus freedom was frat- 
boy sexism of the most dull and 
depressing sort “Boobs A Lot" for 
example would embarrass WASP 
and The Fugs' "Supergirl" is 


The fact that feminism had not yet 
formally been invented and The 
Beatles'Ticket To Ride’was 


pleased to know that as well as The 
Fugs' first album The Village Fugs 
— Ballads Of Contemporary 
Protest, Pants Of View And General 
Dissatisfaction, this CD features 
eight minutes of Kupferberg's song 
ideas with commentary by Sanders 
and unreleased material from the 
band's first studio sessions 
including their anthemic debut in 
collective recorded sound "We're 
The Fugs" and the self-explanatory 
but amusing’In The Middle Of 
Their First Recording Session The 
Fugs Sign The Worst Contract 
Since Leadbelly's". 

Three decades later, this sense of 
self-awareness, of having fun with 
their own identity, is the most 
liberating thing about them. The 
three numbers from their "Night Of 
Napalm" — an anti-war rhapsody 
at the Bridge Theatre — come 
nearest to convincing the sceptical 
that there might have been some 
joy in The Fugs. The last "Spaghetti 
Death", culminates in tubfuls of 
spaghetti being thrown into the 
audience while the band chant "No 
Redemption", Sanders claiming to 
have scored a direct hit on a 
"spiffily dressed" Andy Warhol, "to 
give him a symbolic understanding 


of what American planes were 
doing in South East Asia." 

BEN THOnPSON 


Funkadelic 

Tales Of Kidd Funkadelic 



Various Artists 

Classic P-Funk (Definitive P-Funk 
Mastercuts Volume 1) 

Bernie Worrell 

Blacktronic Science 

It’s surprising to learn that 
Funkadelic’s 7d/es dates from 
1976, because it sounds like a 
much earlier production; play it 
alongside 78's One Nation Under A 
Groove, and it's like a whole other 
era: it has harder edges, it has a 
tighter (less spacey-spongey) 
rump-ripple texture, and the title 
track is a mammoth instrumental 
jam which sounds like nothing so 
much as ELP spiked with p-funk 
dust For some reason, it isn't a 
gigantic pain in the ass; but it is 
very, very much of its time. 
Everything else here is on the one, 
and far from being a time warp, 
you can hear pointers and 
paradigms aplenty: a couple of 
future eras unfolding inside yo' 
ears. 

As TWA observed in The Wire 
109 (reviewing the Family Series 
Vols 1 52) all this Clinton re-issue 
activity is a mixed blessing as well 
as a mixed bag; but when all’s said 
and done, taken together they 
make up an essential history 

train-spotters. While many critics 
tend to chart things like Clinton's 
history in purely musicological 
terms, the whole question of mode 
of address — of who is speaking to 
who and how and why — is often 
overlooked. Far from being a 
deeply dippy acid-throwback 
showbiz OD, Clinton's personae 
plays and populist ploys are a way 
of constantly snagging the "we" of 
popular song and throwing it into 
questioa Between the "we" and 









the "you" of "We came to funk 
you!' Clinton p-constructs a whole 
world of difference. 

Various inflections of that other¬ 
worldly language — and some of its 

glimpsed on P Is me Funk This is 
an altogether tougher and more 
essential collection than the 
previous two, with more straight 
hard funk. The Brides Of 
Funkenstein’s "Love Is Something' 
is an atypical gorgeous ballad (with 
interesting comments from Clinton 
about his disinclination to ‘pimp 
that love thing’);'Clone 
Commando' is a flexi-disc 
manifesto; and Parliament's "Every 
Booty (Get On Down)'could be 
used as an aural textbook diagram 
to show how Boots/s bass spaced 
out Clinton's vision. Epochal, if a 
bass ever was such a thing. 

If you want to get started — as 
"Every Booty's' chorus puts it — 
picking up on the myriad satellites 
sent out by Clinton over the years, 
then Classic P-Funk is a good place 
to start It mixes stuff which will be 
well known and worn by devotees, 
with more tangential things. There 
are a couple of obscure jewels — 
an early Red Hot Chilli Peppers 12' 
jam with Uncle Clinton 
('Hollywood': a partial rewrite of 
the Meters''Africa') and nine 
minutes of'Dog Talk'by the 
pseudononymous 'K-9 Corp’. 

Backtronic Science has all the 
outward signs of being the sort of 
pfunktory platter that's bound 
straight for the bargain bins. The 
sort of solo album an artist's PR 
calls 'long awaited', but which isn't, 
by an impeccably credentialed 
sideman who should have stayed 

Bill Laswell-networked bashes. Oh 
no, you inwardly sigh: it’ll be one 


mediocrity. 

But if you can also get past 
Blacktronic Science's dreadful and 

to be the exception which proves 
all the preceding rules. Not only 


excellent effect(s); but by using 
George Clinton arid Bootsy Collins 
(among others) as Worrell’s 



Playasound: Sterns, 11S Whitfield 
Street, London W1P 5RW 


the best in these two on/off 
mavericks. The end result is the 
best thing any of this bunch has 
done for spacey aeons. That goes 
for Laswell's production job, too. 
Instead of trying to explicitly update 
these funkateers into a hard-hop 
90s sheen, he just lets them do 
their rubbery resonant thang, with 
a few unobtrusive Laswell loops 
and layers thrown in. If you play it 
skipping the two jazz tracks ('Blood 
Secrets' and 'X Factor", both 
consisting of a trio of Worrell, 
Maceo Parker and Tony Williams) 
you have a new Funkadelic album 
in all but name (Gary 'Mudbone' 
Cooper, Fred Wesley and Parker 
are also lurking in the mix.) 

Not that you should ignore the 
jazz tracks, which are way above 
muso doodle —luscious, 
idiosyncratic grooves, with 
Williams's languorously tough work 


unique alliance of lyricism and 
freedom. 

Nowadays Steve Swallow prefers 
electric bass, which makes his solo 
tracks, appropriately 'Fits’ and 
'Starts', very guitar-like. Giuffre 

clarinet With soprano, and, on 'Bats 
In The 601(1/, some George 
Crumb-like vocalising in Italian. 

Bley occasionally delves inside the 
piano. The programme reflects 
their CMN tour last autumn. At the 
Queen Elizabeth Hall, with the 

was over whether Giuffre would 
tread on the glasses which he had 
carefully placed on the floor by his 
instrument-stand. (He didn't but it 
was close.) That performance was a 
revelation, and Fly Away is the 
closest to it on record. It's all 



should be few p-unters out there 
who cant find their kind of booty ir 



Gentle, oblique, lyrical, sometimes 
furtive, occasionally infuriating, 

Ithat's enough adjectives — EdJ. 
Just some of the qualities that 
make up the latest 
Giuffre/Bley/Swallow album. After a 
25-year sabbatical, they've finally 
got together again in probably the 
most fruitful partnership of their 

volumes of me Lite 0/A Trio, also 
on Owl, complement the ECM 
reissue of two 1960’s albums. 

■Far out is one thing, but I'm 

expanding," said Giuffre in a 

61). Fly Away retreats from 
abstraction, memorably 
deconstructing five standards 
including "All The Things You Are", 
“Lover Man" and 'Goodbye'; the 
effect is totally refreshing. Melody 
and not just chords are integral, 
and in fact there’s a productive 
tension within Giuffre's creative 
approach, where ‘the line creates 
its own harmony". The result is a 


Globe Unity Orchestra 

20th Anniversary 

FNP 45 CD 

King Ubu Orchestru 

Binaurality 

A glance at Resonance, the 
magazine of the London Musicians 
Collective, will show that the old 

controversy is still very much alive. 
The arguments are skewed here in 
Britain because the documented 
examples of composing for 
improvisors are so poor, lending 
weight to Derek Bailey’s anti- 
composer purism. If we had 
Alexander Von Schlippenbach and 
his Globe Unity Orchestra (or 
composers Alex Maguire and 
Simon Fell and Martin Archer got 
the funding they deserve), the 
whole argument might take on a 
different colour. 

Von Schlippenbach does not 
impose some half-baked notion of 
composer-conductor "genius" on 
his cohorts by writing twiddly 
music-college 'themes', but 
clarifies the forces at his disposal so 
that the whole breathes and 
individuals shine. Recorded ini 986 
in Berlin, 20th Anniversary is a 
magmricent recorarng of a 
magnificent 12-piece ensemble. 
Paul Lovens (drums) and Alan Silva 
(bass) provide pace and stimulus 












from the bottom up, aided by the 
fat, greasy power of three 
trombones (George Lewis, Gunter 
Christmann and Albert 
Mangelsdorff — phew!) and Bob 
Stewart's beautiful tuba. Everyone 
involved understands the mystery 
and majesty Schlippenbach is 
aiming for, and everyone sounds 
great (Toshinori Kondo and Kenny 
Wheeler play trumpets, Gerd 
Dudek, Evan Parker and Ernst- 
Ludwig Petrowsky saxophones). 


comping is just what these 


edbyJostGebers,too. 

The ten-piece King Ubu 
Orchestru play pure improvisation, 
stringy and etiolated and 
electrically sensitive. It is tense with 
urgent collective critique and 
iry. When players are 
s if they have squeezed 
nd hearing. 


im in which improvisation — 


The End Of The Surrey People 


The Heather's On Fire 

POSTCARD DUBH932CD 



about Globe Unity that me 
can talk about a rhythm section; 
here every sound merits its own 

Wolfgang Fuchs, Peter Van 
Bergen, Luc Houtkamp (reeds); 
Gunter Christmann, Radu Malfatti, 


(bass); Paul Lytton (drums); Georg 
Katzer (computer). There is always 
something extraordinary to listen to 
and ifs breathtaklngly well played, 

directness of its intent A locus of 
truth in a world of hype and 



Camera at their initial best, Josef K, 
The Bluebells and, of course, 
Orange Juice... 

The tracks on The Heather's On 
Ftre sound incredibly crude now: 
barely-tuned guitars, primitive 
echoey recording, drums that 
speed up and Edwyn Collins truly 
cannot sing. The band got much 
slicker in their post-Postcard 
recordings but, of course, this is the 
stuff that matters. Great tunes, 
great pop hits that never were. 

Godard might seem a curious 
he Postcard canon. 


— curious how many of 
the blank generation came to fancy 
themselves as latterday Mel 
Tormds. In the late 70s, though, his 
group The Subway Sect were 
managed by Bernie Rhodes, part of 
the London punk establishment 
and on the White Riot tour. Godard 
says he aimed to strip the 
Americanisms out of rock, though 
to my ears he always seemed to 
have more in common with the 
likes of Television and Patti Smith 


handy cardboard sleeves (no 
cursed jewel-box), part of the 
Collection Cinema pour I'orellle. This 

developed in Paris in the late-40s: 
electronic music realised on tape 
that bypasses ethno-plunder 
soundtrack fraudulence, bibbly- 
bubbly academia and Tangerine 
Dream in one fell swoop. 

Christine Groulfs disc is a 
homage to Luigi Nono, the pioneer 
of sensitive scrape who died in 
1989. Groulfs music is similarly 
affecting and magical, though more 
muscular, a collage made of fuzzes 

Without a discernible beat, Groult 
manages to create a distinctive 
flow: her sounds grab the attention 
yet find ways of evolving, a flux with 
a purpose. An 18 minute delight 

Lionel Marchette’s Mue is divided 
into seven tracks, but works as a 
single piece too. Ifs more jumpy 
and disruptive, but has a similar 
sense of concentration, achieving 
transmutation of the materials 
rather than the facile piling-up of 
emotive tokens rife in synth-land. 
Hervb Bocquin's *voix de tete" - a 


The Subway Secfs currency was 
strong melodies and introspective 
lyrics and they were a strong 
influence on Collins and Postcard's 


electronics tends to a continual 
deferral of meaning: this pops and 
snaps like good bebop. 


Metamkine: 13 Rue de la Prague, 


Fredikstad, Norway 
Postcard: through Revolver/APT 


bases with Rockabilly and Northern 
Soul ('Won't Turn Back'). Collins 
produces, ex-Pistol Paul Cook 
thrashes the drums. Often though, 
(listen to 'Talent To Follow 1 ), this 
sounds very like the Velvet 
Underground. And they've 


For those committed to non- 
waste and brevity (those who 
realise that the great tragedy of 


ECM: through New Note 











Bill Adler's sleevenotes to this 
■experimental fusion of HipHop and 
live jazz' wisely point out that the 
older music has been adding 
‘flavor and elegance’ to the 
younger ever since its Bronx birth. 

but it was Gang Starr and a passing 
Marsalis who gave that truism 
breath and a natty suit (via 'Jazz 
Thing'on the Mb'Setter Hues 
soundtrack). Gang Starr's Guru 
then, aka Keith Elam, was always 
the man for this job, but I can't help 
feeling this would have been a 
better record if he had been called 
away on jury service and someone 
from A Tribe Called Quest had 

Its not Guru's voice, nch and 
suave as it is, thafs the problem. 

Ifs the fact that he's got nothing to 
say. Since the great early 
adventure of ‘Who's Gonna Take 
The Weight?’ Gang Starr have 

they should have been. Guru's raps 
just don't hold your (well, my) 
attention and thafs a p 


keep the whole project "jeep 
ready’, actually they just clutter it 
up. The two most effective pieces 
are the opening and interval 

his purpose and sends respect to 
his parents accompanied only by a 


celebrity guest list though, Roy 
Ayers, Donald Byrd, N'dea 
Davenport and Branford Marsalis 

DC Lee and Gary Barnacle too!) 
but right from the classical smoke 
ring blowing pose on the sleeve, 


moment on the frontier between 
HipHop and jazz-Digable 
Planets' live show for example 
made the whole bebop chat thing 
look effortless — this highest 
profile skirmish should be so 
resolutely uninteresting. 


The so-called Seven Lost Words 
actually were sentences — eg 
■Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do" — spoken by 
Jesus during his crucifixion. Several 
times they have been taken from 



and Haydn did later say how 
difficult it had been to sustain 
interest over the distance (his 
music lasts for 54 minutes). But he 
more than succeeded, coming to 
>n this, rightly, as one of his 


His ensemble is flute, two each of 
oboes, bassoons, trumpets, four 
ch horns, timpani and strings — 


"Paris’ Symphonies that he was 
composing at about this time 
(1785-6). Though he brings his 
instrumental forces into play 


on the inner sleeve- 
Lonnie Liston Smith ("you just have 
this cosmic vibe, man’); to Ronny 
Jordan,’You're shit is dope... 
You're on the cutting edge bro’ 
m ’ (if you had to find Ronny 
Jordan quickly, would the cutting 
edge really be the first place you'd 
look?) — would not look out of 
place on the forthcoming Nigel 
Kennedy jazz album. And in the 
end ifs a shame that with so much 


elaborate and always imaginative. 
Such a work could never enjoy the 
popularity of The Seasons or The 
Creation but has long been greatly 


the Berlin Philharmonic plays 
superbly, but Riccardo Muti does 


from them, its depth (In both 
senses) and richness magnificently 
caught by the Philips engineers 
(Volker Straus etal). 

MAX HARRISON 


Sergey Kuryokhin 

Sparrow Oratorium 

SPARROW INTERNATIONAL SP1101 CD 


An enigma and some of his 
variations. A decade after his 
striking debut with The Ways Of 
Freedom, last year's Some 
Combinations Of Fingers And 
Passion presented Kuryokhin as a 
relatively ‘straight’ solo pianist 
Together with his appearance at 
the Bath Festival the year before, it 
readjusted expectations made on 
the basis of Pop Mechanics' weird 
"Martian' collage. Sparrow 
Oratorium shifts them still further. 



using vocal texts in Kuryokhin's 
■sparrow language’. Messiaen 


transcribed the dunnock's shy call 
and the house sparrow's lickerish 
tweeting in Reveil Des Oiseaux, but 
Kuryokhin seems to have 
attempted something more like a 
wry birdsong. The opening section 
is an awkward cross of Michael 
Oldfield and American Minimalism, 
with a female voice chanting 



bootsy sax solos and greater variety 
in the rhythm section. 

Typically, Kuryokhin has laden the 
music with allusions and almost 
subliminal references: classical 
forms (including a duly - or should 
that be dully - *Nige-d’ reference 
to Vivaldi), rock (including The 
Beatles, and The Doors at their 
epic and equally allusive Soft 
Parade period), folk modes and 
wholly abstract passages. What it 
adds up to is anyone's guess, but 
ifs certainly Kuryokhin’s most 
accessible music to date. 

BRIAN NORTON 


Sarah Leonard & Christopher 
Bowers-Broadbent 

Gorecki/Satie/Mihaud/Bryars 


Heiner Goebbels 

SHADOW/LandscapeWith 

Argonauts 

ECN NEW SERIES 1480 513 372 CD 


Sacred and profane, heaven and 
hell, starlight and streetlight an old 
polarity will never let you down. The 
organ has been the authentic voice 
of European Christianity for 
centuries, yet is capable of 
producing a truly infernal din (in a 
non-pejoratlve sense) which might 
threaten the very basis of 
metaphysical belief. If man invents 
an instrument to produce all that 
volume, what room is there for 
God? In Christopher Bowers- 
Broadbent and Sarah Leonard’s 
anthology, the organ does indeed 
seem to represent the base and 
human, while Leonard's pristine 
voice, barely of this world, takes on 
the aspect of heaven. Writing of 
Gorecki's'ODomina Nostra’, 
Wilfred Mellers’s sleevenote talks 
of the feeling of ‘serene insecurity’ 
induced by the composer's music. 


by the threatening insecurity 
rumbling deep In the organ. As with 
so much of Goreckl's work, the 
refusal to make the music develop 
seems to express a resignation that 

certainly. 

On aural evidence, Gavin Bryars's 
"The Black River” seems to share 
the same belief-system, but the 
text here is Jules Verne, not biblical 
Latin — not that you'd know that 
from Leonard's enunciation, which 
obscures the syllables. And ECM 
does the listener no favours by 
failing to provide texts or 
translations, as if we don't need to 
know whafs being sung, only listen 
to the notes. Still, Leonard does 
sing beautifully, enraptured by the 
musical luxury which enfolds her. 
where Gorecki suggests frozen 

delight Between these two works, 
Bowers-Broadbent plays solo 
organ pieces by Satie (the ‘Messes 
des Pauvres’, without voice: 
another odd ECM decision) and 
Milhaud. A thoughtful and 
stimulating programme, well 
executed. 

Thafs the starlight Heiner 
Goebbels' ‘SHADOW’ brings us 











































































sutecnbe 


The subs page was feeling inspired 
this month, so it’s written you a 
special summer poem: "It’s too hot 
for words/can’t be bothered with 
conversation/I think I'll read The 
W/re/Hey! What a great 
publication/Features, news and 
reviews/from across the musical 
spectrum/I think III become a 
subscriber/’cause it only costs 25 
quid for 12 monthly issues and I’ll 
also be able to claim a free CD by 
Bandulu, Slowdive or Link Wray 
from those nice people at... 
Creation.” (OK, so the last line 
doesn’t quite scan. So what do you 
expect, Byron?) 


thismonth’sfr©© 

subscription offer 



BANDULU LINK WRAY SLOWDIVE 

Guidance Indian Child Souviaki 


Bandulu have made 
the year's bestTrance 
release. Don’t let 
descriptions like 
Ambient or Techno 
mislead you—this is 
contemporary music of 
the highest order 


Americana-a-go-go! 
The original badlands 
guitar hero, Mr 
Rumbleman himself, 
returns with an album 
full of brooding, low 
slung desert rock 
classics. 


Sublime, multi-layered 
guitar psychedelia from 
the original "shoe 
gazers". Chaos, silence, 
melody and pure sound 
in one mesmerizing 
package. Features 
Brain Eno 



The Wire —every month further into music 



drums, delicate guitar lines and 


Time to stop thinking that Nyman's 

BRIAN HORTON 


STARLING RECORDS SROOI CD 


Loes Luca & Willem Breuker 
Kollektief 

Deze Kant Op, Dames! (This Way, 



Double Dutch in more ways than 
one. These two musical narratives 
were recorded within a few weeks 
of each other in Amsterdam last 

photographs make it dear that 
they were highly theatrical 
presentations, and their musical 
language is appropriately vivid. 

Their verbal language, surprisingly, 
is Dutch. 

As a result, I haven't a clue what 
AsVers is about Asked to make a 
guess at what the title means, I’d 
suggest "BassAckwards" But I'm 
not sure it really matters, and there 
are no dues in the CD booklet It 
begins with a terrific droning, 
grinding dervish wail and proceeds 
by a sort of splatter-collage 
through a gallimaufry of musical 
styles. Spike Jones might be the 
presiding deity, as an instrumental 
quartet doubles on silly mouth 
noises and Simone de Jong battles 
vocally against machine guns and 
everything else the piece throws at 
her. The music is credited to 
Thijsvan der Poll, and Albert Camus 
gets a namecheck in the credits for 

on, I might enjoy it less, but musical 
nonsense has its place, and Asl/ers 

The language of Deze Kant Op, 
Dames! is no less eclectic, and the 
language no less Dutch. Here, 
though, the CD booklet provides a 
detailed plot synopsis in English 
(but not Dutch: weird) so that, track 
by track, it's possible to have a 
rough idea of what's afoot Willem 
Breukeds music gladly embraces 
cabaret cartoons and vast swathes 
of jazz history, while the lengthy 

like a US TV cop show theme from 
the 1950s The vocal weight is 
carried mostly by Loes Luca, a 
Kabaretdsche chanteuse of 



Beefheartian passages where 
everyone plays across each other 
before coming back smack in time. 

Slint walk the fine line between 
inspiration and obscurantism wfth 
aplomb, albeit with a drunkard's 
swagger. Grifters try the same trick 
but don’t pull it off so consistently. 
Their sound is similarly bom from 
the indulgence of off-kilter ideas, 
but a more stringent quality control 
would have spared us some of the 
tired crash and bash sections 
especially on the shambolic T 
Arise", where saxes gargle away 
like a bad-acid take on Syd 
Barrett's "Jugband Blues". A minor 
gripe perhaps, especially as the 
peaks of "One Sock Missing" are so 
impressive. Grifters head popwards 
at times, balancing dreamy 
choruses and teeth-gritting 
psychedelic structures of alien 
strangeness. They're instrumentally 
inventive too, with spectacular 
guitar white-outs, unexpected 
meshing lines and even strings on 
"Wonder. 

Texan trio Johnboy sport geeky 
looks and an equally geeky name 
but compensate with hollertng-in- 
the-next-room vocals, agitated 
rhythms and skull-crunching guitar 
dissonance — Tony Bice's bass 
sound is phenomenal, grunting and 
gnawing into the heart of the 
sound. This, their debut, is a series 
of songs built on dense, jagged riffs. 
Melody and subtlety don’t get a 
look in but with music this brutally 



SPH: Apartado 223,2780 Oerias, 


that opened the door. And with 
their name an increasingly hip one 
to drop these days, it is a timely re¬ 



familiar room to find that not only 
has the furniture been re-arranged, 
the lightswitch has been moved, 


Texturally sparse and spiky (Steve 
Albini produced), the music follows 
lateral thinking shifts, constantly 


bloodyminded it isn't a problem. 
Neither is the fact that the album is 
a short one—Johnboy are best 
taken in small concentrated doses. 
Nurofen is a recommended 

There's nothing remotely arch or 

conventional Fugazi. Their third full- 
length album finds them firmly 
rooted on terra firma. Maybe it's 
due to their no drink, drugs or cigs 
lifestyle, but what you hear is 


Dalerojo: Niebuhrste 64, W-1000, 
Berlin 12, Germany 

Starling/BVHAAST: through 


Touch And Go, Southern, Trar 
Syndicate, Dischord, Simple 
Machines: through Southern 


contains so many cut-ups it 
perpetually sounds like the start of 
the next song. Ultimately 
beginnings and endings are an 
irrelevance and the peripheral 
vocal lines give few clues. Tweez 
may be sketchy but it isn't half 
baked. Slint play it tight and taut 
especially on "Par, with jazzy 


politically-fired hardcore rock high 
on excitement. In On The maker 
shows them refining their grasp of 
dynamics — the sweet chordings of 
■Sweet And Low" that always 
threaten to explode, and the slow 

Off, for example. "Cassavates" is 
tough and funky and the punky 















ferocity of "Facet Squared" and 
■Great Cop" is thoroughly 
compulsive. Their best to date and 
rock as raw-boned as it comes. 

DAVE MORRISON 


Momo “Wander Soumah 

Matchowe 



Mangoni 


Big String Theory 


Momo Soumah is a phenomenon; 

great saxophonists and a 
wonderfully Louis Armstrong-esque 
singer. Though well into his 60s this 
is his debut record as leader. It is 
also a landmark of West African 
music, as important in its way as 
Salif Kieta's Sora Soumah is 
amongst the first West African 
musicians (alongside Amadou Ba 
of Super Biton and Zani Diabate of 


hereditary grlot singer but one of a 

and social role for Malian music. 
Her new record is similar in intent 
to recent classics by Sekou 
Kouyate and Abdoulaya Diabate - 
both of whom are present here — 
mixing keyboards and guitars with 
traditional instruments in a 
colourful and totally convincing 
manner. Though less indebted to 
her country's Manding history, 
every carefully composed and 
beautifully played note of this 
music is imbued with traditional 
Malian proto-rhythm and blues 

singer with some heavy credentials, 
put together and recorded by an 
English record label, who have 
been promoted here as the latest 
thing in Malian acoustic music. The 
music is gentle and pleasant 
enough, but unexceptional and 
never genuinely intimate, which is 
what I would have thought this 
music demanded. It’s a nice idea 
but they're just jamming really. By 


more detail; some interesting 
microtonal activity between the 
layers, subtle pitch variations and 
interlocking pulses. Well within 
established practices, but nicely 
crafted in an unobtrusive sort of 
way. 

That last comment also applies to 
Loophole by 1605 Munro.atrio 
based in Germany, though that’s 
hardly relevant Uke Telectu (but 
without their attention to detail) the 
emphasis is on electronics in 
conjunction with electric and 
acoustic guitars. The various 

rippling pulses, washes of doomy 
synth atmospherics, fragments of 
short wave radio, etc. Essentially, 
this is a low risk form of music¬ 
making, carefully crafted and 
calculated, but denying space for 
cultural idiosyncrasy and that crazy, 
unpredictable thing called passion. 



Super Djata) to realise the wealth 
of possibilities that jazz might have 
to offer West African musicians - 
especially in its modal forms (and 
especially seeing as the many jazz 

African music have done so with 
such limited success). 


Quite what Wandel has taken 
from jazz, apart from the 



obvious — certainly not its hoary 
harmonic complexity or rhetoric, 


for he doesn't sound like any 
jazzman. And maybe that is the key 
— what he has discovered in jazz is 
not foreign or exotic but something 
of himself, some enticing, 
convoluted echo of his own voice, 
and what he ends up producing is 
not therefore third rate cod-jazz 

music piayeu mainly on African 
instruments (from, balalbn, djembe 
etc). Strange that even when 
Soumah pays direct trtbute by 
covedng Coltrane's "Afro-Blue", he 
manages to make it sound like a 
tune of his own. 

Nahawa Doumbia is engaged in 
her own balancing act with the old 
and the new. Uke Omou Sangara 
andSaliSidibesheisnota 


interlocking strings on Baba Maal's 
Torn, or Koly Kone Kouyate’s 
1991 or Kante Manfila’s Kan Kan 
Blues. Rather disinterested 

RICHARD SCOn 



1605 Munro 

Loophole 

DALEROJO MUSIC MU 001 CD 


Telectu, the Portuguese duo of 
Jorge Uma Barreto and Vitor Rua, 
have been going since 1982, and 
Theremin Too is a tenth anniversary 
compilation of unreleased work 
(1982-92). Minimalism is a safe 
description of what’s happening 

made with electro-acoustic and 


impressions were not positive. The 



natural sounds (birdsong, water) 
underpinned by faint drones. 
Several miniatures fade in fully 
fashioned, and fade out again. 


If s almost become too easy to take 
Richard Thompson for granted, as 
he keeps on delivering the goods 
and reaping critical praise in utterly 
dependable fashion. But Watching 
The Dark reminds that he has been 
doing this for a full 25 years now 
while many of his contemporaries 
have been treading water (Eric 
Clapton) or losing their bearings 

constantre-planting ofhis roots 
and experiments with French, Frith 
and Kaiser has yielded a rich, multi¬ 
faceted body of work and this three 
CD set reaffirms his standing as 
one of Britain's foremost 
songwriters and guitarists. Of the 
47 tracks from 23 featured years, 
over half are rarities, alternative 
takes or live versions. 

A stunning version of ‘A Sailor's 
Life" (from a recently unearthed 
1669 acetate), looser and more 
biting than its counterpart on 



framework started with his first solo 
album and reached its peak in the 
line-ups of the mid 80s. Live 
versions of "Walking Through A 
Wasted Land" and 'Tear-stained 
Letter" feature accordion and saxes 
playing the hom-section lines, 


into the foik’n’roll flow. 

Apart from the undoubtedly 
influenced Tom Verlaine, no rock 
guitarist can touch Thompson when 
he hits his peak On the live version 
of ‘Can’t Win", the final yearning 


dropper of a solo; droning Celtic 
patterns, flurries of tangled and 
bent notes and audacious key shifts 
pushing it further and further out 
His songwriting is best 
represented here by the aching 
"Waltzing’s For Dreamers" and "I 
Still Dream", the previously 
unreleased "Galway To Graceland" 


— of "A Heart Needs A Home". 
Three of the above are among 
Thompson’s most recent songs, 
underlining the continuing vitality of 
this remarkable performer. 

DAVE MORRISON 


Scrawl 

Bloodsucker 


There is a brittle quality about both 
these records that might mean 
something precious (in the positive 
sense) is going on, or maybe my 
stylus just needs renewing. If you're 

drought Tsunami hail from 
Arlington, Virginia ("where punk 
music and activism go hand in fist"), 
whence twin guitarists singers 
Kristin Thomson and Jenny 
Toomey send out shock waves of 
ideological rigour, arts and crafts 
tips and shockingly easy to listen to 
music via their pioneering Simple 
Machines label. Given their 
fondness for releasing singles 

one could be forgiven for assuming 
that Tsunami's music sucked. But 
not a bit of it An admirable wiriness 
of spirit extends through the 
deceptively gentle bass and drum 











shuffle of quiet boys Andrew 
Webster and John Pamer, to the 
more upfront menace of lyrics like 
'Genius Of Crack's 'If I ever build a 
house Its a good bet I'll build it out 
of ski i.'The voices sound familiar 
but are hard to place until you can 

concept of Tracey Thorn. Tsunami 
are Everything But The Girl squared 
then, but with a few more teeth. 

Columbus Ohio trio Scrawl are 


early 90s.' History seems to be 
speeding up lately, but if ever a 
band deserved only a brief wait 
before claiming hindsight's reward, 


flamenco/kora/Danny Thompson 
crossover that is really going to 
matter this year, the attentive 
listener has lost all sense of 
direction and is feeling slightly travel 
sick. The law of diminishing returns 
definitely applies here — listen to 
this all at once and it becomes 
mood music for a wholefood 

signpost to a series of exotic 
pleasures, the exhilarating 
Hungarian Serbo-Croat minority 
hillbilly of Vujicsics for example, its 

James Booker's ‘Black Minute 
Waltz' is the real stand out number 
though. The late and criminally 


horribly enmeshed in the collapse 
of Rough Trade US and forced to 
buy back their master tapes at a 
public auction (the identities, and 
bids, of rival bidders are not on 
record). This seven song EP first 
came out two years ago but 
disappeared quickly when the first 
2000 sold out The scary cover 
drawing is 'an artistic rendering — 
any resemblance to music business 
executives is purely coincidental.’ 
The group, Marcy Mays, Sue 
Harshe and Carolyn O’Leary, are a 
simple but effective three-piece 
who will probably sound less like a 
depressive Bangles on their 
forthcoming album, which is to be 
produced by Steve Albini. Now 
where are those Ut re-issues, and 
what about the Salem 66 



Around the world for £3.99: you 
can’t argue with that Instruments is 
a bargain roller-coaster ride 
through the highs and lows of the 
mighty Rykodisc roster. There is a 
refreshing lack of hand-wringing 
about 'authenticity'; much respect 
is due to whoever decided to 
programme the track by Outback 
(‘two Oxford students came up 
with a didgeridoo guitar 
combination...') first. By the time 
this has lead into Merabi', the only 


wizard's extravagantly funky 
Minute* theme tune is the real 

album. Recorded in 1975, when 
Ryko-supremo Joe Boyd lured him 
into the studio by providing him a 
candelabra "for atmosphere', Junto 
Partner was Booker's first proper 
full length showcase, even though 
he'd been playing in his own and 
other people's (Fats Domino's, 
Aretha Franklin's, Wilson Pickett's) 
bands for 25 years. Its re-release 
should finally see his name elevated 
at least alongside Professor 
Longhair, Allen Toussaint et 0 / in the 
New Orleans piano pantheon. 

Booker called himself'the black 
Liberace' - the white Liberace’s 
closing theme 'I’ll Be Seeing You' is 
the last song here — and a 
flamboyant and tragic life certainly 
helped mask his talents from the 
world. The heroin addiction he 
alludes to on "Goodnight Irene’ and 
"Junco Partner - punctuated his 
career with spells in prison and 
mental hospital, but didn't dim his 
spirit if the cackling laughter and 
manic inventiveness heard on this 
record are anything to go by. A 
rolling thunder bottom hand and a 
deranged top one swagger through 
just about every piano style it's 
possible to think of. The man had a 
great singing voice too, like Ray 
Charles only sadder. Its a small 
consolation to know that one 
person at least knew how good 
James Booker was. 'You might say 
Jelly Roll Morton, Mozart and WC 
Handy are all resurrected in the 
form of 'Little Chopin' in Living 
Color" is the sleevenotes' 


perceptive assessment. The man 
who delivered it? James Booker. 



London-based These Records has 

the past three years and this 
compilation features selections 
from six of them. Broadly speaking, 
the compilers (The Bishop and 
Judge Seaside) have gone for the 
•laminar approach to 
improvisation; the sort of layered 
texture-making without regular 
pulse that was pioneered by AMM 
in the 60s. 

The piece by Morphogenesis is a 
fine example of that approach, 
where invented instruments, found 
objects and electronics cohere to 
create a clanking, scraping, sawing, 
rattling polyphony. David Toop and 
Max Eastley work in a similar vein 
with amplified flutes, loops, arc and 
live sampling. Their piece is 
beautifully paced and spaced, 
sometimes allowing delicate tiny 
sounds to distort and grow ugly as 
they get louder. Charles Hayward 
reads his poetry and uses drone 
keyboards and the random 
intrusion of the local traffic to 
gripping effect Barbed, Nicolas 
Collins and Peter Cusack, and 
Steve Beresford and John Butcher 

when two quite different 

no weak links; the standard is 
uniformly brilliant, which, I suppose, 
iswhatonemightexpectfromthis 
array of experienced innovators. 


Various Artists 

Global Sweatbox 

NATION NH01 SICD/IR/HC 

Remix compilations rarely include 
the elected versions that ordinary 
compilations strive to achieve. 
Instead, as on this Nation Records 
remix setthey frankly 
acknowledge their interim status as 
a report from a bunch of possible 
futures. Global Sweatbox insists on 
this by farming out five tracks to 


three. Uzma's "Yab Yum" as 
interpreted by Andy Weatherall 
maintains a forbidding rhythmic 
vortex. Occasional bursts of cowbell 

Nawaz of Fun-Da-mental (and 
Nation Records' co-owner) 
manifests his version of the same 
track as a martial beat. Overlapping 
loops and stabs of Asian voice are 
conjured up as percussive 
invocation. On his remix of tribal 
Drift’s'Like This", voices set off 

and devotional music, Imperial 
adventure movies and Sunday 

bass synth surface, sometimes 
collapsing into whispers, other 
times flaring into melodrama. The 
tracks on Global Sweatbox 
represent are the post-colonial 
archives as new techniques for 
Western disorientation. The first 
casualty is the rigour of the dance 
itself. Jah Wobble (whose track 
'The Unspoken Word’ is given an 
elective status as well as a Drum 
Club remix) and Adrian Sherwood 
prefigured some of this in their 80s 
music by bringing nomadic lines of 
force to bear on Western studio 


here of such hip DJs as Fabi Paras, 
Weatherall and Flying Records only 
reveal how far Nation's own track 

’tribal’ and’trance'which the 
former tend to fly under. These djs 
are characterised by a spectacular 
innocence wmcn mayoe explains 
their popularity. 

the political unconscious already at 
work in the clubland ghetto. At its 
best, Global Sweatbox hears these 
words, tribal, trance, mantra, as the 
revealing simplifications they are, 


outline ecm 

Rob Young gets up to date 
with the Norwegian label's 


ECM boss Manfred Eicher's 
publishing company is called Emste 
(Serious) Musik, and that's 











practically the only quality his 


common. If the sound of music on 
this most far-sighted and innovative 


OD-ing on the Earnestly Austere, 
as on Despite The Fire-Fighters' 
Efforts by Aparis (the Brothers 
Stockhausen plus drummer Jo 
Thones) (ECM 1946), at least its a 
necessary antidote to the self- 
congratulatory leap-onstage-and- 
wowrem heroics of the Ultimate 


celebrated/lampooned by Bill 
Murray towards the end of 
Groundhog Day. The Aparis record 
epitomizes the huge Division Two 
pool of ECM recordings', an initially 
fascinating combination of 
instruments that ends up becoming 

here its Simon Stockhausen's 

rich keyboards that eventually jar, 
in a ProgRock kind of way. The 
Brass Project (ECM 1478) is a 
meticulously streamlined blowin' 
session led by John Warren 
(conductor) and John Surman, who 


alternates between two kinds of 
saxes and clarinets and dabs in a 
little piano. Their seven-part hom 
section provides an underpinning 
accompaniment veen'ng from 
blowsy to razor-sharp, taking in the 
tensed Webernian hush in 


"Mellstock QuirefTantrum 
Clangley". John Marshall binds it 
with superbly inventive drumming, 
and digs out the trusty Andean 
waterpipe in the closing ‘All For A 
Shadow.’ 


it comes to belief in Keith Jarretfs 
talent, and his latest trio recording 
does nothing to make me crave his 
audience. Bye Bye Blackbird (ECM 
1467), a memorial to Miles Davis 
recorded shortly after the 


Ifs taped in stunning close-up, and 
there's no questioning the intensity 
of feeling running through the 
session, but all that doesn't disguise 
a pretty workaday set of standards 
■Straight No Chaser, “I Thought 
About You" etc.), mostly ruined by 
Jarretfs Monica Seles singalong. 

No one doubts that these ex¬ 
colleagues loved him madly, but 
this is a backwards step unworthy 


These: 387 Wandsworth Road, 
London SW8 2JL 

Nation: through Revolver 



of its dedicatee. Any creeping 
dissatisfaction with this current crop 
of ECM's is swiftly blown away by 
the Hal Russell Story (ECM 1948). 
The inexplicably underrated and 


have been in on every significant 
Krupa, and this extended suite 


invocation of Davis's crucial early 
70s motorik mode, with Russell 

notes off the top end of the 

In many ways the contemporary 
inheritor of Miles's solipsistic, 
searching solo tone is Jan 
Garbarek, who weighs in with 
Twelve Moons (ECM 1500),« 
pastoral, softer-shaded set than 


contnbutions aren't solos in the 
strict sense, but overlap each other 
in delicately traced layers over 
restrained yet purposeful grooves. 
The inspiration for most of this 
from Norwegian f 
ari Boine and Agnes 
Buen Garnas drafted in to supply 
haunted vocals on two tracks. 

Manu Katche (drums) and Marilyn 


gull-like soprano scuds lyrically in 
and out of vision. In duo with the 
excellent bassist Miroslav Vitous on 
Atmos (ECM 1475) the 
saxophonist peppers Vitous's big- 

bass miked fearsomely close so 
that one ear's inside the body of 
the beast, the other spread along 
the neck. They don't so much duel 
as fuel each other's capacity for 
invention around a theme, while 
giving themselves time to explore 
fully the implications of every note 
and gesture. The only two 
improvisations — "Time Out Parts I 
and II’ — feature samples from 
Vitous's ’Symphony Orchestra 
Sound Library - , triggered at will 


from the bass. 

Michael Manner's Folly Seeing AH 
This ( ECM 1485) is a slice from 
the more austere side of British 
composition; I find the long title 
track indigestible at nearly half an 
hour although ably backed up by 
the Balanescu Quartet Together 
with piano and vibes they set up a 
rippling psyche on which the rest of 
Mantler's ensemble project hom 
and guitar solo, but ifs ultimately 
too haughtily earnest for my liking. 
Hang in there for Jack Bruce 
reciting Beckett, though. The 
presence of chamber group 
Borealis ensures that Terje Rypdal's 
five-movement Q.ED. (ECM 1474) 



i admixture of cliches, in 

heavenly) blend of Torch Song and 
pibroch lament You don't need a 
diploma in World Music textures to 
hear, instantly, what Tango is 
■abouf. It is the sound of household 

dance, dress up, sneak around, fall 
in dangerous and rapturous love, 
and fall down drunk. Like some of 
the greatest cultural strains of our 
century it is a mongrel, 
simultaneously tied to geographical 
site(s) and immediately universal — 
a crossroads rather than a 
terminus. It is the sound of blissful 
city anomie, the steely tap of the 
flaneur's gambol. 












If Tango is a crossroads music, its 
waystations are singularly various: 
Helsinki, Buenos Aires, New York, 
Paris. You might risk positing 
Bertolucci's Last Tango In Paris as a 
metaphor for Tango's divided soul: 
the difference between the 'official' 
tango Brando and Schneider visit 



away in respectable dust to be 
played annually, if at all. His music 
is constantly played, granting him 
his own place as a household god. 
But since his death last July, 
Piazzolla has suffered a mixed 
elevation. Rather like Chet Baker, 
he is being "honoured’ by an 
deluge of live recordings, and the 
neophyte may feel justifiably wary. 
Tristezas De Un Doble A (Messidor 
15970 CD), for example, is a live 
recording of Piazzolla (ysu 
Quinteto Tango Nuevo) from 
1986. The title track is a 22 
minute epic; the other four tracks 

"Tanguedia*) are fiery summonses 

The after effects of Piazzolla's 
experimental verve are beginning 
to be taken up by a new generation 
of performers. New York-Buenos 
Aires Connection are a Piazzolla- 
inspired NY-based quintet, whose 





fifty minute set which seems to zip 
by. Their improvisations within set 
form are steely, lunging, graceful. 

In England, everyday strands 
such as civic life, superstition, 
religion and sexuality often lead 
entirely separate lives. Tango is the 
product of countries where there is 


-as if the Sacred and the Pr 
were stained glass panes with a 
single light piercing through them; 


projection than many "women's’ 
modes (C&W, Torch, etc) usually 
allow. And it sure doesn't all sound 
the same. "El Candombe" is life- 
affirmative, Citing towards Africa, 
loud and diva-like. Elsewhere, there 
is death and smoke and bruised 
lovers aplenty. This is on a German 
label, so all the lyrics are given in 
that language; but even the most 
linguophobic can figure out the 
mood or meaning behind thrusts 
like ‘Balada Para Mi Muerte' (co¬ 


lal culture in its 
wake. Leonard Schrader's film 
Naked Tango was much mocked, 
but I thought it gave a good sense 
of the (libertine and libertarian) 
roots of Tango. As Rick Glanvill 
points out in his very useful sleeve 
notes to Tango Argentine (Music 
Club MCCD 098), it is the South 
American equivalent of New 
Orleans jazz — literally bordello 

is an all-encompassing overview 
(24 tracks) of contemporary 
Tango, both standards and 
departures. It includes five 


tangent but along the same liminal 
lines of longitude and lassitude, 
Cafe De Paris 1930-41:24 
Accordion Classics From The 
Boulevards of Paris (Music Club 
MCCD 096) includes both 
instrumental and vocal negotii 
of the backstreet 'bal musette". 
Jean Gabin's "Quand On Se 
Promise' is my personal favourite, 

fascinating pees into a shadowy 
historical corner. 

This sort of stuff should be of 

Music devotees, but to those with a 
penchant for the likes of Scott 
Walker, Marc Almond, Diamanda 
Galas, movie soundtracks. Valeria 
Munarn/s helpfully titled Tango 


in brief n 


Tony Herrington clears his desk 
of the recent jazz releases 

Affinity Affinity (creative context 
ccp 101992 CD) This has some of 
the atmosphere of Steve Lacy's 
early 60s recordings {The Straight 
Horn, particularly). Two saxes, bass 


improvisations out of nine inspired- 
choice covers (by Braxton, Ornette, 
Konitz, Dolphy, etc). Tenor Rob 
Sudduth's solos have an itchy 
schizophrenic quality — his tone 
and phrasing shift dramatically 
from track to track taking on the 
character of the relevant feted 
composer (Ornette on ‘Little 
Symphony’, Dolphy on "Miss Ann’, 
Konitz, with soprano Joe 
Rosenberg in the Warne Marsh 


"Subconciousleel A rather dry 


in all the music, which will 
>ly further hamper its already 
limited outreach. A shame. Its 


Borah Bergman with Andrew 
Cyrille The Human Factor (soul 
note 121212 CD) Monomaniacal 
deepthought keyboard improv. The 
usual constituents for this: Taylor, 
Crispell, Pullen. Bergman pictured 
as a lined face inched above flailing 
keys — right arm flashing into 
spasm, left hand bunched in baleful 
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John Scofield and the rest That's 
to say he applies some ProgRock 
attitude (ie, an emphasis on 
technical virtuoisity, the grand 

to a squeaky clean, four-square 
conception of modem jazz. In such 

out of Jerry Garcia seems strangely 
appropriate. BF features jazz bore 
faves like Jerry Bergonzi and Adam 
Nusbaum in various combinations 
with old-timer Herb Pomeroy and 
lots of people I haven't heard of. 
What i want to know is, how come 

pejoratively labelled neoclassical, 
retro-nostalgic, etc, even when it 
makes Freddie Keppard (never 

Roberts, etc) sound revolutionary? 


New York Unit Now's The Time 

(paddle wheel kici 108) Over The 
Rainbow (paddle wheel kicj 138) 
Good Fellas Good Fellas 2 (paddle 
wheel kicj 115) Three Far East 
initiatives, formed for/out of 
Japanese obsession with abiding 
myths of Black Americana (jazz, 

Tatsuya Nakamura with a dream 
ticket of John Hicks and Richard 
Davis. On Now's The Time Hannibal 
Peterson launches stratospheric 


tones, multiphonics, lyric 
imagination and hymnic simplicity 
into versions of ’Naima', 
"Greensleeves" and the title track. 
Good Fellas 2 (drummer Yoichi 
Kobayashi as driving force) typifies 

(so-called) neo-classical 
outcroppings of current black US 
jazz. On the one hand, great 
soloists like Vincent Herring and 
Philip Harper, seamless ensembles, 
a depth of collective concentration 
and commitment that draws you 


On the other, a sense of longeurs, 
deja vu, familiarity with the music's 
adherence to limits and impulses 
long distant, long superceded. 

Paul Plimley & Lisle Ellis 

Kaleidoscopes (hat art cd 6i i 7) 11 
Ornette comps reorganized as 
brilliant, free-moving piano/bass 
duets. Plimley and Ellis are long- 



Unit: Ret Rec Genossenschaft, PO 
Box 717, CH-8026, Zurich, 


Paul Smoker Trio Genuine Fables 
(hat art cd 6126) Long standing 
Yank trio of high ether improvisors. 
What grabs here is the music's lack 
of centre (which might be a 
consequence of the mix). 

Everything seems to be circling 
some tacit ghost axis-drums 
occupy the middle distance, 
foreground bracketed by bass and 
trumpet A version of "St Louis 
Blues' (with Smoker sounding like 
a lab technician's take on L Bowie) 
imposes a trad hierarchical 

elsewhere the music exists in a rare 
egalitarian state (particularly the 
'electro-acoustic' pure sound 


episodes on “Tetra"). 

Tobende Ordnung Tobende 
Ordnung (unit utr 40ss cdi 

Trumpeter Peter Scharli (present 
here) released an overlooked 
album on hat ART years ago called 
Schnipp Schnapp— this sounds 
much like that, only better. Ex-VAO 
saxophonist Co Streiff is in the 
driving seat — his apocalyptic 

Lots happening. Heraldic brass 
fanfares over Low End slug crawl 

with neurosis. Most tracks start out 
as very dark, elliptical jazz with prog 

alien pointillist soundworlds. “Mond 
Ballade* makes the link between 
German free jazz/impov and 
twilight zones of European 
industrial culture. 


in brief dubtrax 




than must watching. Considering 
the NWA were both in and out of 
the frame of their music, were both 

reporters) and parodists of that 
action, the record, let alone the 
film, was always going to be lagging 
behind. Side one features a new 
and lazy PE cut as well as a harsh 
KRS1 track, while side tow has a 
trio of covers by the fictional group 
CB4. Their pastiche cut “Straight 
Out of Locash” catches the sneer 
but not the woman hating tautology 

simulation ghetto life and which 
their boy fans enjoyed so much. 
Without the nihilism of that 
moment, the record falls in its face. 


Paddle Wheel: through Pinnacle 














on The Murk Mixes 
m2") Whatever the initial 
of Debbie Harry's nei 



Gumbo Basement Music 


Development's stab at “Strange 
Fruit" for the HipHop nation, it 
wasn’t perceived as such in the UK, 

delayed follow-up to De La Soul 
No. 1, themselves severely misread 
as bourgie B boys from Sector 6. 
AD 'leader * 1 Speech's 
this debut single from ms n 
proteges finds him turning 
on his admiring misinterpreted and 
heading underground In order to 


apocalypse. Too clever, too moving 


I (continued from page 47) 

I developing black orchestras, 

ne things together — 


as assuredly as 
Todd the vivisectionist — but do it 
with a whistle as they work. The 
“Deep South Mix' plays as if it’s the 
unconscious of LL Cool J’s "Going 
Back To Cali'—the loose booty to 
that great track's tight assed tuba. 
Or is it trombone? 

Funkdoobiest Bow Wow Wow 
(immortal PROM012 ") While KMD, 
Pharcyde, Madkap and now The 
Khemelions and Souls Of Mischief 
continue to disassemble the info- 
density of HipHop, the Soul 
Assassins axis of Cypress Hili, 

House of Pain and latest member 
Funkdoobiest are drawing up the 
bridge and battening down the 
hatches. In these groups, the lines 
are kept short and staccato. The 
rhymes, monosyllabic, keep running 


Sine Round And Round (white 
label 12") Highly sprung track from 
Sine who come from the well 
regarded Time Recording stable 
from Nottingham. This is 
reminiscent of the Strictly Rhythm 
label’s output at its peak, which if 
you know that stuff, is high praise. 
Its going to be called UK Garage 
but since Garage is a post-national 


jazz. The thing about jazz is that it 
reveals who you really are. Wynton 
is not a jazz innovator — he’s just 
not that kind of a person. But he's 
an excellent trumpet player and he 
has a knowledge of music that 
none of these classical guys can 
even touch. They couldn’t even get 
close — Wynton would kick their 
arse. Yeah, he's a brilliant trumpet 


what the UK is referring to other 
than the mere fact of having been 
recorded in England. The gated 

Is and tremors through the 


At times building on Mantronix's 
abandoned experiments in cyborg 
soul, Speedy J, young Dutch 
producer, builds a patient, clean, 
completely motionless sound on 
his debut LP. This comes as a relief 
in that Techno is obsessed with the 
archaic (I expect a druid/ancient 

>nt track any moment), 
tedly futuristic, a 
f a record. The synth 
. . ated track "De-Orbit* 
is the sound of liquid passing at 
speed through mile long 
transparent tubes while 'Pepper' is 
the whoosh of air your jet propelled 


■sluf, -tramp’, ’bitch’, ’shir, 
'nigger and‘low motherfucker, 
you shouldn't continue listening.] 
[Laughs] Well, music can be used a 
lot of ways, and a lot of ways can 


controversy or just sell albums. 
None of these words were words 
that my five-year-old grand 
daughter hasn't heard. So it’s not 
as if these things are out of the 
ordinary. But I don't think the 


we are just perpetuating the same 
racism, the same homophobia, the 
same bullshitthaf s already going on. 
So my objective, what I'm trying to do 
with the music,is to try to get out of 
this kind of situation,to try make 
things a little bit better. 

We've run out of time. There's no 
time to play you the Kenny Dorham 
track I'd dug out 

Oh, that would have been nice. I'm 
crazy about Kenny Dorham. Kenny 
Dorham's the reason I'm playing 
trumpet now. He was just so hip, 
and I just wanted to be like that I 

Dorham — he was a musicians' 
musician. But you know... there is 
something I'd like to hear. Do you 
just happen to have any Rex 


people tell me I sound just so 


I sure do sound like Rex 
irt. Rex has this more vocal 
ill think what I’ve done is 
taken up where he left off. Where 
some guys use his tricks or'' 


l a lot recently. 

Artists Swing 
mcd30674 CD/LP/MC) 93 is the year 
of the New Jack Takeover. I see 
Mary JBIige, Jade, Silk, Portrait 
Intro, etc, as debutantes, super 
groomed, hyperslick heirs to The 
Supremes, a teeny bit vacant and 


[Laughs] I think that everything 
should be available; I think people 
should know about these things. 
But I don't want to say what I really 
think. I'm not going to say. I know 
how to deal with Wynton, but the 
police I've got to deal with every 
day. In some ways, his attitude 
towards the police was realistic 
the police kill so many 


forms which! 



self division between the street and 
>n 'Cherish', or Teddy 
Riley's swingbeat-goes-to-the- 
ghetto special effects fanfare on 
•Rumpshaker', then get thisD 


’ve taken them as 


was so wide open years ago. Now 
if s getting that ifs so dosed. When 

I first went to New York there were 
so many different trumpet sounds 
ly Dorham, Blue Mitchell, 
Johnny Coles — I mean, they could 
play the same song and you'd hear 
five totally different solos. Now you 
get these guys copying Wynton — 
copying a copy — and they sound 
like fucking clones. Thafs why I call 


Lester Bowie appears with the Art 
Ensemble of Chicago at London’s 
Union Chapel on 8 July, and at the 
Glasgow Jazz Festival (1-11 July). 


But we are trying to promote a 
positive image—as long as we keep 
promoting these negative attitudes 
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Wire Back Issues, Random from 
issue 8 to present, £ 1.50 each+ 
post SAE for list Yates, 9 Bowman 
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ZAPPA MEETS ELLIOTT CARTER 

Groundbreaking new cassette only 
release limited to just 99 copies. 
Contains music that is beyond belief! 
Please send £5 payable to The 
Narrow Way", 70-72 Verney Road, 
London SET 6 3DH. 


Billy Jenkins 

VOTP’s New Address is: 
VOTP Records, 

PO Box 3162, 
London SE13 7BE 
tel: 081 6908341 


STOCKHAUSEN SOCIETY: News, 
archives, help obtaining CDs. 
Contact021 5531704. 
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Richard Scotl/Rex Caswell. CD, 

£ 10.50. Pool Records, 41 Lapwing 
Lane Manchester M20 8NT. 061 - 
4489173. 
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mail tape project. UK/Worldwide. No 
special equipment needed. Details: 
Box 1619, The Wire. 


money—as are convicted 
criminals” Billy Jenkins. 


Always in the market for: 

interesting secondhand clarinet music. 
Any era, anything area Grades 5-7. 
Call0714396422 


Wanted: Pop Group rarities: 

"She Is Beyond Good & Evil", Y, Slits collaboration 
also low number Rough Trade releases, praG Vec, Prefects, 
and other pioneer post-punkstuff—groove condition 
not a consideration, sleeves, inserts etc a bonus. Box666, The Wire 






































































































































GIB'S 


Ben Watson's 'The Fire Last Time' 
(The Wire 111) suggests a 

m’ about Free Jazz that I 


For starters: the 1964 October 
Revolution in Jazz was deliberately 
given that title by its organiser, Bill 
Dixon; Archie Shepp and Charlie 
Haden were not the only American 
musicians with a sense of political 
history. And while the revolution 


for their revolution was 
rooted in what was taking place 
both in the United States and in 
Third World liberation movements. 

and, as he acknowledges, inspired 

said, was begun by women who had 
worked with SNCC in the Deep 
South - it was a black aesthetic 


Armstrong and Parker that had 

outsiders a music to play. Given the 
devoutly apolitical tenor of present 
times, I don't think this can be 
:ed too often. 


to point out that the first image 
shows black radicals, including 
members of the British Black 
Panthers, attempting to take over 
the head of the 'Walk for Freedom’. 
A severe omission for which my 
wrist should be slapped. 


On viewing Huggy Bear at 
Newport's TJ's in March, I, like Ian 
Penman (The Wire 112) was 
reminded of the works of Greil 
Marcus, but for a precisely converse 
reason. As I recall, there is a section 
in Lipstick Traces wherein Marcus 
posits that the only way the 

the Sex Pistols could be topped 
would be if the aui 



Moncur III, Dave Burrell, Alan Silva 
and Sunny Murray participated was 
■ held in Algiers, not Tangier. There 
they joined forces with poets Ted 
Joans and Don L. Lee, and the 
exiled Minister of Information of the 
Black Panther Party, Eldridge 


wherein the Huggies 
stroppily tried to order the audience 
about (a definite punk rock no-no) 
to interesting effect Men 
commanded to the back of the 
room responded by standing 

?s of "the stage is 
by girls" in 



Richard Scotfs'Letter From 
Gambia’ (The Wire 112) should 
really have been titled 'Letter From 
The Gambia'. But that is not what 


Cleaver. On a journey further south 
into the desert, they gathered 
material and inspiration for works 
that went beyond the BVG 
recordings, some of which were 
made during the Festival, others 
soon after in Pans where they 
hooked up with the Art Ensemble 
of Chicago and other musicians. 

But we all make mistakes, in As 
Serious As Your Life I claimed 
Sunny Murray recorded for BVG 
before going to Algiers. And in my 


We welcome your letters. 
Send them to: 

The Write Place 
The Wire 

45-46 Poland Street 
London W1V3DF 


audience this night, incidentally, 

' ' st two people who 
I in the works of Greil 
Marcus, some members of the 
Pooh Sticks and Andrea from The 
Darling Buds Of May (greatly 
amused at being approached and 

In the ensuing month or so, the 
gig was written up from a 
hysterically racist/pro-Huggy point 
of view in Melody Maker, the 
playfulness of the audience 
became "the Welsh causing 
trouble" Miranda Sawyer, in Select, 
to her credit, actually bothered to 
find out what was being heckled 
(top heckle: "less structure"). Local 
fanzine Frug began printing vicious 
anti-Huggy cartoons. A tape was 
circulated, causing great desire to 


absent that night who wanted a go 
at heckling (hurry back to G 
Huggies: your public awaits!), in 
short, a spirit of enterprise and 
playfulness, such as Greil wistfully 
described in DeadDvis, came to 


reaction to Africa and African 
music. I was specially struck by his 
phrase, "faking it for the tourists'. 

Tourists, err masse, are a pretty 
easy target, especially when one 
feels protective about something 
close to one's heart (eg, the music 
scene in The Gambia). Tourists are 
individual persons who have paid 
money to visit a particular country 
lyou don't say — Edl. Clearly they 
go there for a wide variety of 
reasons, but having gone there, 
why should they be deprived of 
real African music? After all, they 
are providing paid work for local 
musicians. Playing to tourists in 
hotels and bars is not a reason to 
dilute the music or produce a 
degenerate version of it (it is a 
time-honoured way for musicians 
to keep body and soul together). It 
is up to the musicians themselves 
to produce quality goods. Gambian 
" , by playing the best 

i contributing 
to a quality control of their own 
tourist industry and ensuring future 

And what if Gambian musicians 
acheive the "dream of a Western 
tour"? Are they then "faking if? 
What if Richard were to .play at a 
music festival somewhere? Would 
he be faking it? Concert goers are, 
after all, a variety of tourist. 


Even he, however, seems subject 
to the African myth. African music 
is still inseperable from everyday 
life (culture) there, and he implies 


he must be prepared to justify his 
own role in Africa. Is playing for 
; a seperation from the 





















An astonishing new album 
from an astonishing artist 


To me, Mickey Katz is 
one of the most important artists 
America has produced. 
His unique and quirky musical 
vision links him to a special class of 
band leaders like Art Blakey, 
Raymond Scott, John Kirby, 
Steve Coleman, and Harry Partchjf 





